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The 

Portsmouth 


ILLUSTRATED 


Standard  of  the  World. 

Imitated  by  all.  The  most  beau- 
tiful and  stylish.  The  safest  and  easiest 
running.    Strongest  and  most  durable. 

A  reputation  of  twenty-two  years  as 
the  best,  and  now  leading  the  world 
with  a  chainless  wheel  which  completes 
the  despair  of  other  makers. 

The  Columbia 

Is  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  is  never  sold 
by  curbstone  agents. 

W.  W.  McINTIRE, 

5%  High  St.,  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
Carries  a  full  line  of  these  wheels  and 
also  the  Hartford,  which  he  is  selling  as 
a  competing  line  with  all  other  makes. 
Bicycles  sold  on  instalments  and  rented. 


SPRING  GREETING.  .  .  . 

Spring  (trade)  is  with  us,  and  we  are  busy;  but  we  want  your  trade.  You  are  wondering 
what  to  get  for  spring.    Take  a  half-hour  and  visit  Fay's  Boot,  Shoe,  and  Clothing  House. 

FAY'S  SPECIALTIES: 


The  Sorosis  Shoe  for  women.    Price  $3.50. 
Fay's  Special,  the  best  $3.00  hat  made. 
Hathaway' s  $1.00  White  and  Fancy  Shirts. 
Shuman's  Knockabout  Suits  for  children,  #5.00. 
Men's  Blue  Serge  Suits,  from  $7.00  to  $15.00. 
Central  Knitting  Mills'  Sweaters,  from' $1.00  to 


Spring  Overcoats,  from  $5.00  to  $15.00. 

Nobby  Suits,  from  $5.00  to  $20.00. 

Children's  Suits,  from  $1.50  to  $6.00. 

Trunks  and  Bags,  all  prices. 

Elegant  Neckwear,  Gloves,  and  Hosiery. 

Men's  extra  size  Shirts,  sizes  15  to  1  8, separate  collars,  $1.25. 


W.  H.  FAY,  3  Congress  Street,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 


Call  in  and  examine  my  line  of 

BABY  CARRIAGES,  REFRIGERATORS,  BLUE  FLAME 
and  GASOLENE  STOVES,  RANGES,  and  GARDEN  HOSE. 

PLUMBING,  STEAM  and  HOT  WATER  HEATING, 
WINDMILLS,  PUMPS,  TANKS,  PIPE,  Etc.     .     :  . 

W.  E.  PAUL,  3  9-45  Market  St. 

JAMES  R.  CONNELL, 

DEALER  IN 

DIAMONDS  and  JEWELRY. 

Finest  stock  of  Optical  Goods  in  the  City. 


We  have  had  years  of  experience  in  the  Optical  Busi- 
ness, and  can  fit  your  eyes  if  glasses  are  all  they  need. 


7  Congress  Street, 
Portsmouth,  N.H. 
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TT7        >      /-v— New  Castle,  Rockingham  County,  N.H.    P.O.  Address,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
6     VV  CntWOrlllj  Popular  resort  of  the  North  Shore.    Open  from  June  until  October. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  capacity  of  this  famous  house,  many  guests  were  disappointed  in  not  securing  rooms  during  the  past  few 
seasons,  and  a  large  new  building  east  of  the  present  hotel  was  determined  upon. 

This  addition  is  really  fully  equipped  as  a  complete,  independent  establishment,  and  is  to  be  opened  before,  and  remain  in  commission 
longer  than,  the  main  plant,  providing  thereby  for  many  who  wish  to  come  early  and  stay  late.  W.  K..  HILL,  Manager. 


Thf    R  n  r\r  1  n  rrVl  o  m  Hon.  Frank  Jones,  proprietorof  the  ROCKINGHAM,  desires  to  set  forth  without  exaggeration 

llgHd.111.         tne  advantages  offered  by  the  Rockingham  as  a  model  winter  home.     It  is  not  said  in  any  spirit 
of  boasting  that  this  has  long  been  the  verdict  of  the  best  informed  travellers. 
In  reconstructing  the  Rockingham  no  expense  was  spared  to  erect  a  structure  in  all  its  parts  adapted  throughout  to  the  requirements 
of  the  day,  attractive  in  its  architecture  and  elegant  in  its  appointments,  —  in  short,  a  house  in  which  simple  elegance,  solid  comfort,  and 
studied  attention  to  every  possible  want,  however  minute,  from  an  electric  bell  to  an  elevator,  should  announce  to  the  most  fastidious  guest  a 
first-class  hotel  conducted  on  first-class  principles. 
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J.  H.  GARDINER, 

Dealer  in  |>A]N'|^ 

VARNISHES, 

CURTAINS, 

Fixtures,  Paper-hangings, 
and  Room  Mouldings. 

.o  and  12  DANIKL  STREET, 
Portsmouth,  N.H. 


The  largest  line  in  town  of  .  .  . 

BICYCLES, 

and  the  prices  are  very  low. 

Call  and  see  them. 

RIDER  &  COTTON, 

Hardware,  Paints,  Iron,  etc. 


IT  IS 

For  our  interest  to  give  the  largest  com- 
panies and  lowest  rates  for  all  classes  of 

INSURANCE; 

for,  as  a  consequence,  you  will  naturally 
recommend  our  agency  to  your  friends  for 
similar  treatment. 

IF  YOU 

wish  to  buy,  sell,  hire,  or  mortgage 

REAL  ESTATE, 

give  us  a  call. 

JOHN  SISE  &  CO., 

3  Market  Square,  Central  Street, 

Portsmouth,  N.H.  Kittery,  Maine. 


O.  F.  PHILBRICK  &  CO., 

COAL  AND 
WOOD,  .  .  . 

4  WATER  STREET. 

Wholesale   Agents  for  Standard  Bundle  Wood. 


RESERVED. 


FRED  L.  WOOD, 

26  MARKET  STREET. 


Ranges,  Stoves,  and  Furnaces. 
Plumbing,  Heating. 

Jobbing  of  all  kinds. 
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Chocolates  •  ,  , 

Call  at  the  old  established 

Sold  only  in  Portsmouth  by  .  .  . 

WILLIAM  D.  GRACE, 

Apothecary. 

ROBECK  STORE, 

No.  14  Congress  St.,  Portsmouth, 

for  thefamous  Orange  and  WeddingCake,also 
fancy  cake  in  large  variety,  ice-cream,  candy, 
fancy  boxes  and  bonbons,  pastries  and  dough- 
nuts.   Everything  to  make  up  a  first-class 
dessert  at  a  reasonable  price. 

BALDWIN  A.  REICH,  Proprietor. 

Established  1786. 

Pryor  &  Matthews, 

Hardware  and 
16  Market  St.,    Portsmouth,  N.H. 

Chesley's  Cash  Grocery, 

65  Congress  Street, 

Dealer  in  ...  . 

Fine  groceries,  fancy  canned  and  bottled 
goods,  fruits  and  cigars.    Try  our  teas  and 
coffees.    Choice  table  butter  in  pound 
prints. 

Free  delivery  to  the  summer  resorts. 

vv  .  H/.     n. XjO-LjIL  1  ^  j  ropnetor  ana  ivianager. 

O  ICjrH-CrKAJJli  VVCJKK. 

President,  Hon.  FRANK  JONES. 
Vice-President,  Hon.  JOHN  W.  SANBORN. 

The 

Granite  State 

Fire  Insurance 

Company, 

of  

9  Congress  Street, 

Portsmouth,  N.H. 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.H. 

Secretary,  A.  F.  HOWARD. 
Treasurer,  JUSTIN  V.  HANSCOM. 
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GEO.   H.  ELLIS 

(Lbdstfan  IReglster 

PRINTER  and 

FOUNDED  IN  1821. 

PUBLISHER 

GEORGE  BATCHELOR,  Editor. 

Illustrating,  Mercantile  Print- 
ing, Printing  and  Binding  of 
Books,  Magazines,  Catalogues, 
and  Pamphlets. 

As  a  religious  family  newspaper,  The  Chris- 
tian Register  aims  to  assist  the  Unitarian  Church 
in  rendering  to  the  public  the  highest  possible 
service  by  presenting  and   illustrating  living 
truths  capable  of  immediate  application  in  the 
lives  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  While 
it  deals  with  public  affairs  and  current  events, 
with  science  and  literature  and  art,  its  main 
purpose  always  is  to  enlighten,  to  comfort,  and 
to  strengthen. 

No.  272  CONGRESS  STREET 

Sample  copies  sent  free  on  application. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Published  at  $2.00  per  year  by 
THE  CHRISTIAN  REGISTER  ASSOCIATION, 

272  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

An  Interior,  Dover  Furniture  Co. 


The  Largest  Complete 
House  Furnishers 
in  the  State. 

•> 

J> 

Carpets, 
Draperies, 

and  Contract  Work 
a  Specialty. 

Opposite  B.  &  M.  Depot, 
DOVER,  N.H. 
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TT  7HEN  in  need  of  fine  roses,  carna- 
VV      tions,  violets,  etc.,  visit  Hanna- 
ford,    the    Florist,  New  Castle 
Avenue,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

The  latest  designs  for  funeral  work. 
Pot  plants  in  large  numbers. 
Telephone  28-3. 

Real  Estate  and 
Auctioneer, 

Frank  D.  Butler, 

1  Congress  Street. 
Seashore  Properties. 

Mail  your  drug  order  to 

BOARDMAN  &  NORTON, 

Directly  opposite  Post-office, 

Portsmouth,  N.H. 

B.  &  N.  Headache  Powders  are  perfectly 
harmless,  and  cure  all  headaches. 

By  mail  25  cents. 

R.  J.  KlRKPATRICK, 

CONGRESS  BLOCK, 

Fire  Insurance  and 

.  .  .  Real  Estate. 

CONNER 

High-grade  Photography 

STUDIO  (formerly  Nickerson's) 

No.  1  Congress  Street, 
PORTSMOUTH,  N.H. 

BERRY, 

The  Leading  Hatter 

and  Men's  Furnisher. 

Also  Trunks,  Bags,  and  Umbrellas. 
41  Congress  Street,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

Agent   for    Marks   Arnheim's  made-to- 
order  clothing. 

ESTABLISHED  1822. 

CHARLES  E.  LAIGHTON  &  SON, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers. 

Make  a  Specialty  of  Fine  Shelf  Goods. 

Jellies,  Olives,  Pickles,  Preserves,  Canned  Fruits, 
Dried  Fruits.     Olive  Oil  of  our  own  importation. 

Mineral  Waters:  Apollinaris,  Imported  Vichy, 
Buffalo  Lithia,  Poland. 

Fancy  Crackers. 

Edam,  Pineapple,  Club-house,  Neufchatel,  Roque- 
fort, and  Cream  Cheeses. 

Catsups,  Sauces,  Chutneys,  Stuffed  Mangos, 
Stuffed  Olives,  Canned  Goods  of  every  varietv. 

Fine  Teas  and  Coffees. 

5  EXCHANGE  BUILDING, 

Opposite  Post-office. 
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I.  G.  TO  BEY,  Jr., 

Fred.  B  Coleman 

Srt  1  irMfc    i  >  1 1 1  J  i  <      i  vi  f  i*m  n  *i  ( rf  *    in  Inr* 

■  "     1  11    1  l  J>       |MMMM            1,11  MMI.I.     '        III  nit 

following  lines  : 

Pharmacist, 

Real  Estate, 

Insurance, 

Corner  Congress  and   Vaughan  Streets, 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.H. 

Auctioneer,  and 

Manufacturer  of .  .  . 

Surveyor. 

Specialties  for  all  common  diseases. 

FcTiDI  ICUCIi      ixhr                                                                        I  r\r»(r    A 10I-1  r\i~a  tulanknno 

lis  1  Aiii.ibMiii)   10')]).                                   uung  iiiSLdnce  icicpnone. 

OREN  BRAGDON  &  SON, 

1  elepnone  43-4.                                  Estimates  given. 

LfCALbKo  1I\ 

Joseph  E.  Hoxie, 

XJUULSy     OfJUtfS)      I\Ui/C/cr  J, 

Painter  and 
Decorator. 

Leather  and  Findings. 

Wall  Papers  and  Paper-hanging. 
68  State  Street,         Portsmouth,  N.H. 

24  Market  Street,                      Portsmouth,  N.H. 

Corner  Pleasant  Street. 

Rockingham  National 

The  Mutual 

Bank. 

Life  Insurance 

Organized  18  13. 

vj  will  lJa.ll  y    ...    .  or  im  ew  1  orK. 

RICHARD  A  MrCURDY  President 

• 

•  • 

Assets,  $277,517,325.36. 

Surplus,  $44,458,684.68. 

Capital,        ....  $200,000 

In  1898 

Gained  in  Assets,          .        .  $24,730,887.70 

Undivided  Profits,         .        .  55,000 

Gained  in  Income,        .        .  844,021.20 
Gained  in  Guarantee  Fund,    .             8,950,490  09 
Gained  in  Insurance,      .        .  34,894,594.00 

• 

•  • 

CHENEY  &  CHENEY, 

General  Agents  for  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 
Manchester,  N.H. 

JOHN  J.  PICKERING,            JOHN  P.  HART, 

C.  E.  TRAFTON,  Special  Agent, 

President.  Cashier. 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.H. 
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John  Sandford  &  Co., 

Merchant  Tailors, 

No.  9  Daniel  Street,                   Badger  Block, 

Entrance  to  Elks'  Hall, 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.H. 

OUR  SPECIALTY.— All  garments  made  by  us  will  be  cleansed 
and  pressed  for  one  year  free  of  charge. 

Dr.  S.  F.  A.  Pickering, 
Dentist, 

39    CONGRESS  STREET, 
PORTSMOUTH,  N.H. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Clough, 

Millinery  and  Hair  Goods. 

Kid  Gloves  and  Slippers  Cleansed. 
Agent  for  Staten  Island  Dye  House. 
To  remove  tan  and  freckles  you  must 
use  Diamond  Lotion.     We  sell  it. 

99    CONGRESS    St.                   Opposite  Public  Library. 

Every  VWl  should  use  Free  ^  s 
BEST  SOAP 

For  the  Laundry. 

Manufactured  by  

HARRY  J.  FREEMAN,       Portsmouth,  N.H. 

Art  Needlework. 

Heminway's  Silks,  Cushions,  Pillows, 
Stamped  Linens.     Patterns  designed 
to  order.     Battenburg  Materials,  etc. 

OUR  OWN  SPECIAL  POUND  and  BOX 
STATIONERY  at  POPULAR  PRICES. 
We  also  carry  Leather  Goods,  Wall  Papers,  Curtains, 
Fancy   Goods,    Baskets,  together  with  a  complete 
TOY    DEPARTMENT.  ::::::: 

STORE,  No.  i  5  MARKET  STREET. 

George  TV.  Hall 

HpHOROUGHLY  "up-to-date"  ma- 
chinery,  skilled  help,  and  careful 
attention  to  business,  enable  us  to  guar- 
antee strictly   first-class  laundry  work  in 
all  its  branches. 
CENTRAL  STEAM  LAUNDRY, 
61  State  St.,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

A  postal  brings  wagon.                 W.  G.  WIGGIN,  Proprietor. 

IS  NEVER  CLOSED. 
The  Steam  Beating  and  Cleansing  Carpet 
Works  of  C.  L.  SIMPSON,  Water 
Street,  Portsmouth.  cZZ^L°ryZs. 

Orders  left  at  his  residence,  5  State  Street,  at  Philbrick's 
Coal  Office,  No.  4  Water  Street,  or  at  Philbrick's  Pharmacy, 
Franklin  Block,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Also  Feather  Beds  thoroughly  renovated. 

We  are  the  only  party  in  the  city  authorized  to  use  the 
celebrated  Renovene,  for  cleansing  carpets  without  removing  them 
from  the  floor.  In  this  line  of  carpet  cleaning  we  guarantee  the 
best  of  work  and  entire  satisfaction.  Use  nothing  but  Renovene, 
which  will  cleanse  without  injury. 

B^f" Telephone  connection  at  Philbrick's. 

Thomas  McCue, 

Proprietor  of  the 

ROCKINGHAM  BAITING, 
SALE,  LIVERY,  and 
HACKING    bl  ABLE. 

(Established  1836.  ) 

Rubber-tired  Carriages  and  Hacks  furnished  at  short  notice  for 
funerals,  weddings,  and  private  parties;  also  all  kinds  of  carriages 
for  business  or  pleasure.     Ladies'  waiting-room. 

No.  6  Fleet  Street,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
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Portsmouth  s  I  <argest 
and  Most  Reliable 
I  louse  Furnishing 
Establishment  is  the 


We  deal 

in  every  kind 

of  Furnishings  for 

the  home. 


Portsmouth  Furniture  Co. 


Corner  Deer  and  Vaughan  Streets. 


Leaders 

in  Low  Prices 

for  Fine  Furniture. 


(Established  i8yo. ) 

For  the  kitchen 
we  recommend  the 

Crawford 
Range. 

It  has  no  peer. 


Always  willing 

to  show.p-oods. 


N.  A.  WALCOTT,  Proprietor. 


Wherever  you  go,  do  not  fail  to  have  a 
box  of 

Philbrick's  Headache  Powders 

with  you.  They  cure  every  kind  of  head- 
ache. We  send  them  by  mail  on  receipt 
of  price:  i  box  25c,  5  boxes  $1.00. 

PHILBRICK'S  PHARMACY, 

Franklin  Block.  Portsmouth. 


H.  W.  NICKERSON, 

UNDERTAKER. 

Office,  5  Daniel  Street, 
Residence,  6  Court  Street, 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.H. 

Telephone  at  office  and  residence. 


George  A.  Trafton, 
Blacksmith, 

No.  1 1 8  Market  Street. 

HORSESHOEING 

in  all  its  branches.     Particular  attention  given  to 

interfering  and  overreaching  horses. 
SHIP  WORK. 

Carriage  and  Tool  Work  of  all  kinds.  Stone 

Tool  Sharpening  a  Specialty. 

Lemuel  T.  Davis  &  Son, 
Sail  Makers 

and  Manufacturers  of  Awnings,  Tents,  and  Flags, 
carpets  made  to  order. 

Awnings  and  Frames  for  Stores  and  Private  Dwellings  made  and 
put  up  on  the  shortest  notice.  Striped  Awning  Cloth  and  all  kinds  of 
Sail  Cloth  for  sale.  Flags,  Boat  Sails,  Wagon  Covers,  Canvas  Signs, 
Tent  Poles,  Pins,  Horse  Covers,  etc. 

Orders  by  mail  or  express  promptly 


attended  to. 


91  Market  Street,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
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TYPES  OF  COLONIAL  HOUSES. 


ARCHITECTURE  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 


IKE  all  our  older  seaboard  towns,  Portsmouth  has  a  dual  life  and  a  dual  archi- 
tecture. There  is  the  old  life,  with  its  social  and  colonial  importance,  its 
magnates,  of  more  than  local  influence,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  there  is 
the  old  architecture  in  dwellings  and  churches,  which  represents  the  best  of  a 


vigorous  period.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  new  life,  with  its  modern  interests,  manu- 
factures, and  activity,  little  in  touch  with  the  old,  and  having  scant  sympathy  with  its 
point  of  view. 

The  architecture  representing  this  modern  life  is  the  careless  product  of  a  time  and  a 
people  who  know  little  and  care  little  about  the  things  which  were  of  importance  to  the 
older  generation.  Nevertheless,  these  things  are  indeed  more  truly  important  than  the 
aims  and  interests  which  engross  the  attention  of  this  second  phase  of  Portsmouth  life. 

It  is  customary  to  call  the  old  work  colonial.  This  is  a  wide-reaching  term,  which 
embraces  every  building  erected  between  the  days  of  the  early  settlement  and  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century.  Grouped  under  one  head,  we  find  the  wide-spread  one- 
story  building  with  big  pitched  roof,  the  two-storied  house  with  gambrel  roof,  and  the 
square  house,  two  or  three  stories  high,  with  low  pitched  roof.  All  these  dwellings,  and 
the  churches  and  public  buildings  which  accompanied  them,  are  termed  colonial. 

To  embrace  so  wide  a  range,  which  covers  not  only  many  varieties  in  the  same  part  of 
the  country,  but  many  other  types  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  is  sure  to  result  in  indefi- 
niteness  of  idea.    So  the  word  "  colonial "  is  made  to  cover  a  multitude  of  architectural  sins. 

One  may  perhaps  get  a  clearer  view  of  what  is  worthy  to  have  an  architectural  name 
and  class  by  considering  the  origin  of  the  architectural  style  which  was  adopted  in  the 
colonies.  England  had  clung  to  the  style  developed  from  mediaeval  methods  and  traditions 
long  after  the  wave  of  classicism  had  swept  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
days  of  Wren,  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  classic  was  anything 
more  than  a  veneer  on  Gothic  forms.  Up  to  this  time  plans  were  based  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  castle  or  manor,  and  only  in  detail  and  in  a  certain  balance  of  parts  displayed 
the  renewed  study  of  the  classic.  After  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
square  plan  and  its  modifications  —  in  other  words,  classic  planning  —  came  to  be  the  rule. 

At  this  same  time  book  architecture  came  into  prominence.  That  is,  architectural 
laws  were  deduced  from  the  old  models,  formulated,  and  illustrated  with  examples  ancient 
and  modern.  These  books  were  the  source  of  our  colonial  work.  In  as  far  as  colonial 
work  shows  the  influence  of  classic  law,  in  so  far  is  it  worthy  of  a  distinctive  name.  It  is, 
however,  as  varied  in  expression  as  are  the  styles  which  we  call  Jacobean,  Queen  Anne,  or 
Georgian ;  for  it  touches  or  covers  all  these  periods,  and  is  a  reflection  of  them  all. 

Up  to  the  eighteenth  century  this  country  was  in  too  primitive  a  condition  to  demand 
any  real  architecture,  and  houses  like  the  Jackson  house  or  the  New  Castle  Jaffrey  house 
have  little  claim  to  be  classed  as  under  any  particular  style.    This  is  by  no  means  to  say 
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that  these  simple  little  homesteads  have  no  architectural  interest  or  value.  They  are 
frank,  straightforward  expressions  of  needs  met.  They  are  sincere,  unpretentious,  honest, 
simple.  When  any  architecture  can  claim  these  qualities,  it  has  some  of  the  most  precious 
attributes  of  good  work. 

At  this  very  time  Vanbrugh  and  Houghton  were  doing  important  work  in  England, 
and  building  up  a  style  and  school  of  architecture ;  but  the  work  which  marked  and  made 
notorious  the  period  was  often  so  pretentious  and  architecturally  false  that  we  turn  with 
pleasure  to  the  contemporary  production  of  the  unknown  village  mason.  They  are  the 
reflection  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  a  simple  people.  So  it  is  with  these  early  examples  of 
colonial  domestic  work.  The  Moses  house  on  Sagamore  Creek,  the  Jaffrey  houses,  the 
Jackson  house,  and  many  others  reflect  the  simple,  quiet  tastes  of  their  builders  and 
owners. 

Later,  better  education  and  more  means  made  houses  on  a  larger  scale  possible ;  but 
the  good  taste  and  refinement,  which  seemed  instinctively  to  avoid  what  was  pretentious 
and  extravagant,  still  guided  and  guarded  them.  With  the  nineteenth  century  the  fine 
appreciation  of  what  was  good  began  gradually  to  disappear.  Riches  meant  extravagance 
and  display,  ostentation  took  the  place  of  beauty,  and  for  many  years  vulgarity  seemed 
supreme. 

To  return  to  our  mutton,  after  this  long  digression ;  when  our  forefathers  built  in 
stone  or  brick,  they  reproduced  pretty  faithfully  the  types  already  existing  in  the  mother 
country.  Numberless  examples  of  the  Warner  house  are  in  existence  in  England  to-day. 
When  they  built  in  wood,  they  showed  architectural  intelligence  and  skill  in  the  way  they 
adapted  the  old  examples  to  the  new  material.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  but  varied 
the  harmony  of  the  old  tune. 

Varying  surroundings  and  varying  conditions  produced  different  types.  The  Virginia 
gentleman,  planter  and  farmer,  adopted  the  then  fashionable  English  country  house, —  a 
central  building  with  partly  detached  wings,  well  balanced  on  either  side,  like  Homewood 
or  Whitehall.  The  New  Englander,  having  no  ample  farm  lands,  and  neither  occasion  nor 
wish  to  isolate  himself,  but  having  instead  the  distinct  need  of  community  life,  selected  the 
compact  square  plan  of  the  English  townsman,  suited  for  a  small  lot  rather  than  for  a  many- 
acred  estate ;  and,  in  doing  this,  he  showed  great  ability  and  taste  in  making  the  most  of  a 
small  piece  of  land.  Our  Portsmouth  houses  are  the  result  of  these  aims.  All  are  houses 
of  townspeople.  Some  belonged  to  the  civic  authorities,  some  to  ministers,  some  to  doc- 
tors, and  some,  like  the  Ladd  house  and  the  Sheafe  house,  belonged  to  ship-owners,  who 
built  so  as  to  command  their  wharves  and  be  in  easy  touch  with  their  business. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  forefathers  gathered  together  in  communities  for 
convenience,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  lacked  individuality  or  neglected  the  claims 
of  home  life.  The  houses,  though  often  near  together,  were  never  actually  contiguous  ;  and 
they  were  always  fenced  or  hedged  about,  so  that  both  house  and  grounds  were  more  or 
less  private.  One  will  scarce  find  a  single  old  house  in  our  town  which  has  not  its  garden 
as  carefully  planned  and  as  carefully  protected  from  the  casual  passer-by  as  is  their  parlor 
or  their  dining-room.  Thus  they  found  it  good  to  live  in  daily  companionship  with  each 
other,  coming  together  for  the  public  welfare  in  town  hall  or  market,  and  for  prayer  and 
praise  in  the  meeting-house,  and  yet  finding  time  apart  for  their  private  family  life, —  bring- 
ing up  their  children  in  the  quiet  of  the  home,  and  fitting  them  for  the  wider  life  outside. 


INTERIORS. 
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One  finds  it  impossible  to  write  of  the  architecture  of  those  days  without  saying  some- 
thing of  the  life  which  was  at  the  root  of  the  architecture ;  for  architecture  means  more 
than  the  planning  of  rooms,  more  than  the  designing  of  porches  and  cornices.  It  is  the 
welding  together  into  an  expressive  whole  the  desires,  the  tastes,  the  habits  of  a  people. 
No  truer  history  can  be  found  than  that  which  is  written  in  the  clear  language  of  its 
architecture. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  very  early  houses  do  not  rank  as  exponents  of  any  archi- 
tectural style ;  but  they  have  more  than  an  antiquarian  interest.  The  rooms  are  well  pro- 
portioned, although  low.  The  big  kitchen  with  its  wide  fireplace  and  crane  and  the  oven 
adjoining,  the  sunny  parlor  with  its  outlook  on  garden  or  on  orchard,  are  not  without 
a  distinct  architectural  charm.  Simple  requirements,  simply  and  directly  met, —  they 
have  truth,  which  is,  after  all,  the  keynote  of  good  architecture. 

With  the  eighteenth  century,  increasing  prosperity  and  commerce,  a  wide  outlook, 
a  more  cosmopolitan  life,  led  to  greater  demands  for  beauty  and  luxury.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that,  although  the  Warner  house,  about  1720,  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  fine 
houses,  and  thus  set  the  precedent  for  brick,  it  should  have  had  so  little  following.  Pos- 
sibly there  were  not  many  who  could  afford  to  import  brick,  and  home-made  brick  were  not 
to  be  had ;  and  yet  Boston  and  Salem  were  building  in  brick,  and  so,  too,  were  the  Vir- 
ginias. Perhaps  wood  was  really  preferred.  At  all  events,  the  Warner  house  stands  almost 
alone  in  Portsmouth  as  a  brick  house ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  partly  due  to  its  material  that 
it  ranks  as  about  the  best  house  in  Portsmouth. 

After  this  they  came  in  quick  succession,  and  between  1730  and  1800  most  of  the 
best  houses  were  built.  Nearly  all  of  these  were  of  the  same  general  type, —  the  square 
plan,  two  stories  and  gambrel  roof.  One  of  the  latest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best,  is  the 
Governor  Langdon  house  on  Pleasant  Street, —  a  well-designed  house,  well  placed  on  the 
land,  and  flanked  in  dignified  manner  by  its  small  guard-houses.  The  Ladd  house  on 
Market  Street,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  built  about  1760,  differs  from 
the  others  of  this  time  in  being  three  stories,  probably  the  first  of  this  type,  and  is  an  un- 
usually complete  example ;  for  it  has  a  well-designed  exterior  with  good  detail, —  better, 
perhaps,  than  the  Langdon  house, —  a  good  setting  on  the  street  overlooking  the  harbor,  and 
a  well-laid-out  garden,  terraced  up  from  the  house,  and  filled  with  flowers,  shrubs,  and  fruit- 
trees, —  an  exceeding  pleasant  spot.  Moreover,  the  hall  is  quite  exceptional  in  size  and  in 
the  detail  of  stairs  and  finish. 

One  cannot  well  enumerate  all  the  good  houses  of  this  prolific  time.  Many  are  lost, 
some  have  fallen  into  evil  hands  or  evil  ways  ;  but  the  greater  number  are  still  in  existence, 
and  in  most  cases  occupied  by  those  whose  families  built  them. 

With  the  nineteenth  century  we  pass  the  days  which  can  be  called  colonial,  but  much 
of  the  work  done  in  the  first  two  decades  is  still  classed  architecturally  under  that  name. 
The  work  of  this  time  is  not  as  a  whole  as  good  as  that  of  the  earlier  period ;  but  it  is  still 
genuine,  spontaneous  work.  The  square,  three-storied  house  is  the  typical  one ;  and  the 
ornament,  while  somewhat  more  delicate,  is  not  as  vigorous  as  that  which  enriched  the 
former  work.  It  is  a  reflex  of  the  style  more  especially  associated  with  the  Adam  brothers 
in  England ;  but  in  many  cases,  as  in  the  interior  woodwork  of  the  George  Haven  and 
Pierce  houses,  shows  the  intelligence  and  artistic  ability  of  the  builder.    In  these  houses 
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the  ornament  is  almost  exclusively  such  as  can  be  produced  with  chisel  and  gouge, —  simple 
mechanical  patterns,  within  the  ability  of  any  skilled  carpenter.  There  is  no  carving  and 
no  ornament  of  papier-mache. 

The  Henry  Ladd  house  on  Middle  Street  is  one  of  the  few  examples  of  brick  houses. 
The  exterior  is  quite  charming ;  and  the  garden,  although  sadly  gone  to  ruin  now,  must  in 
its  prime  have  been  quite  delightful.  As  in  the  Alexander  Ladd  house,  quite  a  feature 
is  made  of  the  long  shed  which  connects  house  with  stable,  and  makes  a  pleasant  covered 
veranda  on  the  garden  side.  All  the  old  houses  show  in  a  marked  degree  an  understand- 
ing of  the  essential  unity  of  house  and  grounds, —  a  thing  completely  misunderstood  or 
neglected  in  modern  work. 

Portsmouth  has  these  old  houses  as  a  precious  heritage.  One  has  only  to  look  at 
what  has  been  done  in  recent  years  to  see  how  little  this  fact  is  appreciated  and  how  little 
has  been  learned  from  these  good  examples  by  our  townspeople.  With  these  before  our 
eyes,  we  have  built  a  court-house  which  is  not  only  utterly  out  of  harmony  with  the  old 
town,  but  hopelessly  bad  in  itself.  Simple  blocks  of  quiet  business  buildings  have  been 
bedizened  with  cheap  show  of  copper  ornament  —  save  the  mark  !  —  and  of  gaudy  paint. 
One  questions  whether  it  was  a  special  providence  or  accident  which  saved  the  Academy 
from  being  quite  ruined  when  it  was  remodelled,  and  each  year  one  wonders  whether 
the  Athenaeum  will  escape  destruction  or  renovation.  Perhaps  we  may  accept  these  as 
indications  that  a  better  time  is  coming,  and  that  those  in  power  are  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate that  they  have  a  true  treasure,  which,  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  replaced. 


R.  Clipston  Sturgis. 


THREE  OLD  CHURCHES  IN  PORTSMOUTH. 


Early  Religions  Matters. 

HE  early  history  of  worship  at  the  Piscataqua  settlement  is  exceedingly  inter- 
esting and  unique  among  the  New  England  churches. 

Colonies  bring  with  them  the  faiths  of  their  old  homes.  The  Puritans 
did  not  change  their  creed  by  emigrating.  Mason  was  a  firm  supporter  of 
the  established  Church  of  England,  and  there  is  every  evidence  that  he  intended  his 
colony  to  keep  up  that  faith.  The  men  he  sent  out  were  attached  to  it ;  and  they  brought 
with  them  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  furnishings  of  the  altar.  In  the  first  inventory 
of  the  goods  belonging  to  this  settlement,  we  find  named  for  religious  uses  "  i  Great  Bible, 
12  Service  Books,  I  communion  cup  and  cover  of  silver." 

They  did  not  come  for  religious  liberty,  nor  make  much  talk  of  their  godliness,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  were  as  good  as  the  average  of  all  the  colonists,  and 
amidst  all  the  strangeness  of  their  new  home  by  the  Piscataqua,  and,  with  no  infrequent 
turnings  to  the  old,  one  thing  must  have  been  familiar  and  grateful  to  them, —  the  words 
they  had  known  from  childhood  of  the  English  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 

The  colony  so  increased  that  steps  were  taken  toward  the  building  of  a  "  Parsonage 
House  with  a  chapel  thereto  united."  These  were  built  in  1637  or  1638,  on  the  site  of  the 
Pickering  House,  next  to  the  Universalist  church.  The  exact  date  cannot  now  be  known  ; 
but  Winthrop,  writing  early  in  1640,  speaks  of  some  gentlemen,  at  the  river's  mouth, — 
meaning  the  Piscataqua, — "  who  had  lately  set  up  common  prayer."  And  there  is  a 
tradition  of  some  authority  that  Richard  Gibson  preached  in  the  chapel  in  August,  1638. 

The  ministry  of  Gibson  here,  and  at  the  Shoals  and  at  Saco,  was  not  at  all  acceptable 
to  the  Puritans  of  the  Bay  Colony ;  and,  as  the  latter  were  increasing  in  numbers  and 
influence,  the  rites  of  the  English  Church  became  so  offensive  to  them  that  he  was  sum- 
moned, in  1642,  to  appear  before  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  for  the  crime  of 
marrying  and  baptizing  contrary  to  the  Puritans'  form  of  worship,  and  soon  after  he 
returned  to  England. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1657,  a  committee  was  commissioned  to  build  a  new  meeting- 
house, the  change  from  Episcopacy  to  Puritanism  being  shown  by  the  use  of  meeting-house 
instead  of  chapel,  but  the  term  "  warden  "  was  retained  for  the  officers  of  the  meeting- 
house ;  and,  as  in  after  years  churches  of  other  sects  were  required  in  the  town,  the 
North  Church,  the  Baptist  church,  and  the  Universalist  church  retained  the  same  name 
for  their  officers, —  a  thing  unknown,  I  believe,  to  ecclesiastical  history  in  any  other  town, 
and  plainly  revealing  the  origin  of  the  term.  But,  with  the  building  of  the  second  place  of 
worship,  Episcopacy  in  Portsmouth,  as  an  organized  body,  died  out ;  and  we  find  no  further 
notice  of  it  for  nearly  a  century,  the  present  St.  John's  Church  having  no  historical  con- 
nection nor  association  whatever  with  the  first  chapel. 
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The  Old  South  Church. 

The  colony  had  now  greatly  increased ;  and  the  first  chapel  was  no  longer  sufficient 
for  the  worshippers,  so  that  in  1655  or  1656  there  was  a  movement  toward  building  a  new 
church.  Of  course  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  where  the  new  one  should 
be.  A  committee  was  appointed,  and,  after  hearing  all  the  arguments  and  weighing  all 
the  reasons,  concluded  that,  in  all  respects,  the  "  meatest  and  most  commodious  place  to 
erect  the  meeting-house  is  the  little  hill  adjoyninge  to  Goodman  Webster's  poynt."  The 
tradition  is  that  Goodman  Webster  kept  a  place  of  entertainment ;  and,  in  that  day,  the 
location  of  the  meeting-house  near  by  an  inn  would  be  judged  not  without  its  conveniences. 
Doubtless  the  importance  of  New  Castle,  as  the  court  end  of  Portsmouth,  and  of  the 
travel  by  that  road,  had  something  to  do  with  determining  the  situation ;  and  so  the  new 
meeting-house,  the  second  place  of  worship,  was  built  on  that  little  hill  just  beyond  the 
South  Mill  Bridge,  on  the  "  crotch  of  the  roads,"  as  an  old  record  hath  it,  leading  to  New 
Castle  and  the  South  Cemetery,  while  the  old  chapel  was  converted  into  a  home  for  the 
minister.  Meeting-house,  and  not  chapel  or  church,  the  new  place  of  worship  was,  for  the 
Puritans  agreed  heartily  with  Cotton  Mather  that  "he  found  no  just  ground  in  Scripture 
to  apply  such  a  trope  as  church  to  a  house  for  public  assembly." 

Of  this  new  meeting-house  we  have  a  description  minute  enough  to  reconstruct  the 
vanished  building ;  and  to  it  we  may  see  the  inhabitants  of  the  widely  extended  town  gath- 
ering without  any  too  tender  regard  for  distances  or  for  storms,  from  Rye,  New  Castle, 
Greenland  and  Newington,  to  learn  the  news,  to  hear  the  Word,  and  to  worship  God. 
We  have  even  the  names  of  the  worshippers,  many  of  which  are  familiar  and  respected  at 
the  present  day.  There  was  no  division  among  the  settlers,  and  all  went  into  the  new 
church.  It  was  the  only  one,  and  all  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  first  church  were 
gathered  into  the  second. 

This  second  church  was  built  facing  the  bridge  as  one  goes  over  the  South  Mill 
Pond.  It  was  forty  feet  square,  with  a  flat  roof,  a  substantial  turret  with  a  gallery  about 
it,  with  twelve  windows  and  three  doors.  The  panes  of  the  windows  were  about  four 
inches  long  and  three  wide,  set  in  lead,  and  strengthened  by  small  oak  bars  on  the  inside ; 
and  there  were  no  pews  until  thirty-three  years  after  it  was  built. 

A  part  of  the  business  of  the  selectmen  in  that  day  was  to  seat  the  worshippers. 
This  was  supposed  to  be  done  according  to  their  rank  or  station  in  society,  and  "  Mr. "  was 
a  title  of  great  distinction,  to  which  very  few  attained ;  and  even  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  it  was  usual  in  the  Scotch  kirk  for  the  minister  to  bow,  as  he  went  along 
the  aisle  or  from  the  pulpit,  to  the  lords,  and  there  was  often  a  rivalry  as  to  who  should 
have  the  first  bow.  A  disregard  for  these  distinctions  seems  to  have  early  entered  into 
some  of  our  settlers ;  for  Captain  John  Pickering,  a  man  of  note,  was  again  and  again  in 
trouble  for  disobeying  this  unwritten  but  powerful  law  of  aristocracy.  He  carried  matters 
in  town  meeting,  either  by  persuasion  or  power,  and,  being  a  man  of  great  strength,  was 
chosen  to  provide  seats  for  the  people  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Moodey,  because  it  was 
thought  that  he  could  preserve  order  and  reserve  proper  seats  for  the  dignitaries  of  the 
occasion  ;  but  he  opened  the  door  for  any  one  to  take  what  place  he  pleased,  saying  that  he 
did  not  believe  in  preferred  seats  or  invidious  distinctions,  and  that  one  man  was  as  good 
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as  another.  For  which  grievous  offence  he  was  summoned  before  an  ecclesiastical  body, 
and  censured  for  neglect  of  duty. 

The  new  meeting-house  did  not  stand  alone ;  for  hard  by  were  the  provisions  the 
Puritans  had  established,  that  any  neglect  of  the  sanctuary  should  be  followed  by  the 
terrors  of  the  law.  In  1671  this  same  Captain  Pickering  was  ordered  to  build  a  cage 
twelve  feet  square  and  seven  feet  high,  and  to  build  on  the  south  of  said  cage  a  firm  pil- 
lory, cage,  stock,  and  pillory  to  be  built  and  raised  some  convenient  space  from  the  west- 
ward end  of  the  meeting-house.  The  pillory  was  a  frame  erected  on  posts,  with  holes  and 
movable  boards  through  which  the  head  and  hands  of  the  offender  were  put ;  and  the 
stocks  were  a  machine  constructed  of  wood  with  holes,  through  which  the  feet  were  passed 
and  the  bodies  confined.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  those  who  had  neglected  the 
Sabbath  services  or  broken  the  day,  according  to  the  Puritan  ideas  of  its  observance,  to  be 
exposed  in  these  instruments  of  torture  to  the  gaze  of  the  elect  gathering  in  the  sanctuary. 
Still  another  building  stood  near  the  meeting-house.  In  1669  permission  was  granted  to 
one  "  Dryer  of  New  Castle,  a  prominent  parishioner,  the  towne's  right  of  twenty  f oote 
square  of  land  neare  the  meeting-house,  to  sett  up  a  house  &  keep  wood  in  for  to  accom- 
modate himself  and  family  in  winter  time  when  he  comes  to  meeting."  This  was  one 
of  the  "noon  houses,"  or  Sabbath-day  houses,  which,  in  the  early  times  of  New  England's 
history,  were  built  near  the  church, —  a  few  feet  square,  with  a  fireplace,  where  the  wor- 
shippers went  before,  between,  and  after  services,  to  warm  themselves,  and,  later,  to 
replenish  their  foot-stoves  with  coals. 

In  this  church  the  distinguished  and  not  altogether  peaceful  ministry  of  Moodey  began 
in  1658  and  lasted  until  1697.  He  preached  in  the  new  meeting-house  near  the  close  of 
the  year  1658  with  so  much  approval  that  a  subscription  was  taken  for  his  maintenance  for 
a  year ;  and  in  April  of  the  next  year  the  town  record  runs  thus  :  "  Mr.  Moodey  is  called  by 
the  whole  town,  by  vote  in  general,  to  be  our  minister." 

The  ministry  of  Moodey  was  disturbed  by  the  most  serious  agitation  this  colony  ever 
had.  In  1682  Edward  Cranfield  was  appointed  lieutenant  governor  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts ;  and  it  seems  that  one  of  the  objects  of  his  appoint- 
ment was  to  settle  a  great  difficulty  which  had  arisen  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  heirs  of 
John  Mason,  the  original  proprietor.  These  claims  at  once  aroused  apprehensions  and  a 
bitter  hostility  on  the  part  of  all  the  settlers,  who  began  to  be  alarmed  about  the  titles 
to  their  possessions.  Each  house  became  the  seat  of  a  secret  conspiracy.  All  conversa- 
tion was  about  the  claims  of  Mason  and  the  unpopular  governor  at  Great  Island.  An 
ecclesiastical  quarrel  was  added  to  the  civil  one.  Cranfield,  of  the  Established  Church  of 
England,  was  enraged  because  Mr.  Moodey  was  unwilling  to  use  the  services  of  his  church. 
One  day  the  governor  sent  word  to  the  minister  that  on  a  following-named  Sunday  he 
should  attend  worship  at  his  church  and  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  service  of 
the  Established  Church.  He  also  sent  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton,  of  Hampton,  saying  that, 
when  he  had  prepared  his  soul,  he  would  come  and  demand  the  sacrament  of  him,  as  he 
had  done  at  Portsmouth.  This  he  said,  not  because  he  had  any  desire  to  prepare  his  soul, 
but  merely  to  create  a  quarrel  with  the  Puritan  clergy.  The  order  reads  very  much  like 
the  command  of  one  of  the  New  Hampshire  colonels  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  to 
have  a  battalion  of  men  baptized,  so  as  to  quite  equal  the  religious  benefits  of  a  revival 
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that  was  being  held  by  another  regiment.  Mr.  Moodey  positively  refused  to  obey  the 
governor,  saying,  "  I  told  the  marshal],  I  durst  not,  could  not,  should  not  do  it."  If  the 
governor  had  been  a  little  better  informed  in  church  matters,  he  would  have  known  that 
Mr.  Moodey,  not  being  ordained  in  the  church,  had  no  right  to  administer  its  services ; 
but  all  this  counted  for  nothing,  and  Mr.  Moodey  was  sent  to  the  prison  at  Great  Island. 
These  were  ominous  days  for  the  worshippers  in  this  settlement.  One  letter  says : 
"  Above  all,  our  minister  lies  in  prison  ;  and  a  famine  of  the  word  of  God  is  coming  upon  us. 
No  public  worship,  no  preaching  of  the  Word.  What  ignorance,  profaneness,  and  misery 
must  needs  come ! "  It  was  proposed  that  Mr.  Moodey  should  go  up  to  preach  in  his 
meeting-house  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  return  to  prison  at  night ;  but  this  was  refused. 
Good  Mrs.  Martin  was  buried,  being  not  able  to  live  above  one  Sabbath  after  the  shutting 
up  of  the  door  of  the  sanctuary, —  a  disease  which  seems  to  have  no  such  rapid  or  fatal 
results  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Moodey  went  to  prison  with  a  peaceful  and  courageous  spirit.  After  thirteen 
weeks  he  was  released,  under  a  strict  charge  to  preach  no  more  within  the  province.  He 
removed  to  Boston,  and  was  called  to  be  assistant  minister  at  the  First  Church,  where  he 
occupied  a  prominent  place  and  was  held  in  the  highest  regard.  While  Mr.  Moodey  was 
at  Boston,  he  became  a  F"ellow  of  Harvard  College ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  John  Rogers, 
the  president,  the  honor  of  that  office  was  offered  to  him,  but  declined. 

Cotton  Mather  preached  his  funeral  sermon  from  the  text,  "  Looking  steadfastly  on 
him,  they  saw  his  face  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel."  "  The  Church  of  Portsmouth," 
says  Mather,  "  (a  part  of  the  country  that  very  much  owed  its  life  unto  him),  crys  out  of 
a  deadly  wound  in  his  death." 

He  was  a  man  of  distinguished  abilities,  great  moral  courage,  and,  during  a  long 
ministry  in  a  difficult  field,  resolute  in  his  sense  of  right,  unsparing  in  his  condemnation  of 
public  or  private  corruption,  facing  imprisonment  and  want  with  a  serene  repose  upon  the 
justice  of  his  course,  full  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  foremost  in  every  good  work,  devoted 
to  his  parish,  and  faithful  unto  the  end. 

In  1699  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers  was  ordained  over  the  church  in  Portsmouth. 
He  was  a  son  of  President  Rogers  of  Harvard,  a  man  of  great  refinement  in  his  person  and 
deportment,  of  a  most  agreeable  manner  in  the  pulpit,  and  of  eminent  piety.  After  being 
the  minister  of  Portsmouth  for  fifteen  years,  he  was  directed,  by  a  vote  of  the  church 
members,  to  officiate  in  the  meeting-house  built  on  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  glebe 
land,  the  site  of  the  present  North  Church  ;  and  here  he  remained,  the  minister  of  this  new 
church  until  1723.  He  was  buried  at  the  "Point  of  Graves";  and  on  the  slate  let  into 
his  monument  was  an  inscription  in  Latin,  with  a  Hebrew  motto  at  its  close,  in  no  fulsome 
but  worthy  terms  portraying  the  faithful  pastor,  well  named  in  the  church  records  as 
"the  good  Mr.  Rogers." 

His  ministry  was  not  a  little  disturbed  by  the  building  of  a  second  church.  When 
the  church  was  built  beyond  the  North  Mill-dam,  at  the  fork  of  the  roads  going  to  New 
Castle  and  the  cemetery,  a  small  number  wanted  it  built  farther  up  Pleasant  Street.  Now 
fifty  years  had  passed  away.  In  1693  New  Castle  had  become  a  separate  parish,  with  its 
own  church ;  and  the  growth  of  the  settlement  had  been  steadily  toward  the  Bank,  as 
what  is  now  the  business  part  of  the  town  was  called.    The  old  church  was  in  constant 
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need  of  repairs ;  and,  besides,  the  population  had  increased  to  perhaps  twelve  hundred 
persons.  When  the  first  vote  was  taken  in  171 1  to  build  a  new  meeting-house,  there  was 
no  thought  of  any  division,  only  of  building  one  for  the  whole  town.  But  the  dwellers 
at  the  south  end  were  not  willing  to  go  farther  north  than  the  rise  of  ground  near  where, 
at  a  later  date,  stood  the  home  of  Joseph  Haven ;  and  the  dwellers  at  the  north  end  were 
not  willing  to  go  so  far  south.  The  controversy  deepened  into  many  excited  and  bitter 
personal  animosities.  The  church,  meaning  the  communicants,  had  the  chief  authority  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  the  power  of  the  civil  law  on  its  side.  But  the  church  at  that 
time  numbered  only  about  twenty  voters,  and  some  methods,  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  Tammany  politics,  entered  into  the  dispute ;  for  there  was  a  tradition  that,  while  a 
majority  of  those  attending  the  meeting  voted  for  Mr.  Rogers  to  be  the  minister  of  the 
new  church,  enough  of  them  refused  to  go  to  the  meeting  to  make  the  real  majority  in 
favor  of  retaining  him  in  the  old  church.  A  church  council,  with  Cotton  Mather  at  its 
head,  decided  that  the  parishioners  at  the  old  church  were  in  the  right.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Rogers  became  much  disgusted  with  the  council  for  deciding  as  it  did,  and  Dr.  Mather, 
on  the  other  side,  wondered  how  so  good  a  man  as  Mr.  Rogers  could  discover  so  much 
ill-humor ;  but  all  ecclesiastical  history  shows  that  very  good  men  can. 

The  council  did  not  settle  matters.  It  rarely  does.  The  two  parties  went  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  and  were  engaged  in  legal  rivalries 
for  some  years,  the  General  Assembly  voting  now  on  one  side  and  now  on  the  other.  The 
real  question  at  issue  was  which  should  be  the  church  of  the  town,  so  as  to  have  the  right 
to  the  town  clerk  and  other  officers,  and  to  support  itself  by  taxes  upon  all  the  inhabitants. 
The  result  was  that  the  two  parishes  were  declared  to  be  the  two  parishes  of  the  town, 
and  went  on  with  a  prosperity  which  has  hardly  known  any  interruption ;  and  the  growing 
population  was  quite  sufficient  to  support  both.  They  were  called  the  Old  Meeting-house 
and  the  New,  the  parish  at  the  Mill-dam  and  the  parish  at  the  Bank,  the  South  Parish 
and  the  North. 

When  Mr.  Rogers  went  to  the  New,  the  Old  called  Mr.  Emerson,  the  minister  at 
New  Castle.  The  portrait  preserved  of  him  quite  justifies  the  impression  which  his  personal 
appearance  everywhere  created,  so  that,  on  a  visit  to  England,  it  commended  him  to 
the  favor  of  the  queen;  and  his  gifts  were  equal  to  his  graces.  Under  his  ministry 
the  church  suffered  no  diminution  in  its  prosperity  by  reason  of  another  church; 
although  it  was  somewhat  of  a  trial  to  find  the  new  parish  having  its  meeting-house 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  town,  while  the  old  must  build  its  own,  which  it  did 
with  great  enthusiasm  in  1731.  This  was  the  large  Old  South  Meeting-house,  standing 
on  the  site  of  the  present  South  Ward  Room,  and  remembered  by  many  now  living,  and 
which  was  an  important  landmark  for  mariners  coming  into  the  harbor.  Mr.  Emerson's 
prayer  at  the  raising  of  the  frame  for  this  church  was  his  last  public  service.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Shurtleff,  who  at  the  time  was  the  minister  at  New  Castle.  He  was 
eminent  for  his  meekness  and  patience  under  rather  unusual  discipline  at  home,  a  man  of 
distinguished  piety  and  pastoral  fidelity.  During  his  ministry  a  great  revival  was 
conducted  in  his  church  by  Whitefield. 

The  28th  of  June,  1749,  must  have  been  a  day  of  great  interest,  not  only  to  the  South 
Parish,  but  to  the  whole  town  of  Portsmouth ;  for,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  old  parish 
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of  the  town  was  about  to  ordain  a  new  pastor,  Jonathan  Edwards  was  to  preach  the 
sermon.  His  subject  was  "Christ  the  Example  of  Ministers,"  and  the  sermon  may  be 
found  in  his  works ;  but  it  is  commonplace  and  tedious,  without  doctrinal  or  practical  merit, 
with  neither  depth  of  feeling  nor  beauty  of  expression.  Job  Strong,  the  young  minister 
who  was  ordained,  lived  only  two  years.  Then  came  the  long  and  distinguished  ministry 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Haven,  of  whom,  when  I  came  to  Portsmouth,  at  least  twenty-seven 
persons  had  a  most  distinct  remembrance  and  interesting  reminiscences  to  relate.  Mr. 
Alden  was  his  colleague  for  a  time,  but  his  ministry  was  not  successful ;  and,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight,  Dr.  Haven  was  left  in  sole  charge  of  the  parish,  and,  when  too  feeble  to 
ascend  the  pulpit  stairs,  he  conducted  the  services  in  the  deacon's  seat  below,  and  died 
in  March,  1806.  His  long  and  distinguished  ministry,  and  the  prominent  positions  of  his 
large  family,  made  the  event  one  of  deep  solemnity  throughout  the  community.  Dr. 
Haven  was  remarkable  for  his  funeral  sermons,  of  which  Dr.  Buckminster  says,  "For 
variety,  copiousness,  tenderness,  and  pertinency  of  address  he  was  rarely  equalled,  never 
excelled." 

After  Dr.  Haven  came  the  wonderfully  successful  pastorate  of  Dr.  Nathan  Parker,  an 
ideal  preacher  and  guide  for  any  community,  under  whose  ministry  the  present  stone 
church  was  built  and  dedicated  in  1826.  Dr.  Parker  attended  the  ordination  of  Jared 
Sparks  at  Baltimore,  where  Dr.  Channing  preached  a  bold  and  definite  statement  of  the 
Unitarian  theology,  or  of  the  liberal  movement,  which  was  then  sweeping  over  New 
England ;  and,  upon  his  return,  all  ministerial  intercourse  was  refused  him  on  the  part  of 
the  Piscataqua  Association  of  Ministers,  and  one  of  the  most  truly  saintly  and  gifted  men 
ever  in  a  Christian  pulpit  was  reproached  as  an  infidel.  But  sympathy,  fellowship,  and 
approval  flowed  to  him  from  every  quarter.  The  liberal  movement  had  permeated  the 
North  Church  as  well,  and,  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  that  parish  invited  a  Unitarian  to  be 
the  successor  of  Dr.  Buckminster ;  but  the  church  vetoed  the  desire  of  the  parish,  and 
n%ost  of  the  others  went  over  to  the  South  Church,  so  that  it  was  said,  "  Individuals  and 
families  continue  to  emigrate  from  the  North  in  hopes  of  finding  a  more  congenial  climate 
at  the  South." 

Dr.  Parker  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Peabody,  whose  ministry  remains  in  the  memory  of 
Portsmouth,  as  well  as  in  a  large  part  of  New  England  and  of  the  country,  as  second  only 
to  that  of  Channing  in  its  sweetness,  power,  and  apostolic  grace. 

This  is  a  most  distinguished  record  in  the  ministry  for  any  parish  to  have  had,  and 
hardly  surpassed,  in  the  ability  and  consecration,  in  the  length  of  the  pastorates  or  their 
benign  influences,  by  the  history  of  any  other  church. 


The  Old  North  Church. 

In  171 3  Mr.  Rogers  began  his  ministry  in  the  new  church  built  on  the  site  of  the 
present  North  Church.  Up  to  this  time  the  history  and  traditions  of  its  worshippers  are 
all  flowing  in  one  current  with  those  of  the  Old  South  Church,  already  so  fully  described, 
and  which  henceforth  flow  in  two  equal  currents  with  only  one  direction, —  the  welfare  and 
saving  of  human  souls,  and  with  a  prosperity  for  both  of  which  neither  need  be  jealous. 
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This  church  was  remodelled  and  renovated  in  1837,  and,  under  the 
sobriquet  of  the  "Three-decker,"  was  long  an  object  of  distinguished 
interest  to  Portsmouth.  It  gave  way  to  the  present  church  edifice  in 
1855.  The  most  distinguished  ministry  this  church  has  had  was  that 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Buckminster  for  thirty-three  years,  from  1779.  I  used 
to  hear  some  of  the  oldest  members  of  his  parish,  when  I  first  came  to 
Portsmouth,  speak  of  his  dignified  and  impressive  appearance  as  he 
entered  the  church  on  Sunday,  in  his  Genevan  gown  and  bands,  and 
his  three-cornered  hat  in  his  hand.  The  traditions  of  his  gifts  in  the 
pulpit,  of  his  eloquence  on  public  occasions,  of  his  warm  interest  in  the 
controversy  which  was  then  beginning  to  divide  the  Congregational 
body,  of  his  humane  activities,  and  of  the  veneration  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  entire  community,  are  still  cherished  throughout  New 
England.  For  good  scholarship,  for  fervid  preaching,  for  impressive 
devotional  services,  for  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  his  theological 
views,  and  for  his  unsparing  expression  of  them,  he  was  pre-eminent  among  the  clergy  of 
his  day.  The  most  pathetic  incident  in  his  ministry  is  the  correspondence  between  him 
and  his  son,  who  had  joined  the  liberal  party  of  the  Congregational  body.  With  the  stern- 
ness of  the  most  uncompromising  Puritan,  Dr.  Buckminster  looked  upon  his  son's  theology 
as  the  early  Christian  looked  upon  his  religion  in  comparison  with  Paganism,  and  felt  that 
one  must  leave  father  or  mother  for  its  sake ;  and,  although  he  preached  his  son's  ordina- 
tion sermon,  he  never  consented  to  any  hopefulness  or  saving  faith  in  his  theology. 

The  North  Church  has  been  as  remarkable  for  its  brief  pastorates  as  the  South 
Church  has  for  its  long  ones.  While  the  latter  has  had  four  pastors  since  1808,  the 
former  has  had  ten;  and,  while  the  latter  has  had  eleven  since  1638,  the  former  has  had 
sixteen  since  171 3.  Whether  one  is  for  the  better  life  of  a  parish  than  the  other  may  be 
an  open  question,  but  it  is  quite  sure  that  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  strongly  toward  a 
pastorate  of  a  few  years. 


The  Old  St.  John 's  Church. 


In  1730  we  begin  to  find  traces  of  a  movement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Episcopal  church  in  Portsmouth.  There  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  ever  after  the  first  chapel  on  Pleasant  Street 
came  into  possession  of  the  Puritans  there  were  a  few  who  cherished 
and  longed  for  that  form  of  worship  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed ;  and  everywhere  in  the  Maine  settlements  the  Episcopal  ele- 
ment had  its  adherents,  but  in  1730  political  and  social  elements 
both  encouraged  the  gathering  of  a  church  of  that  faith.  Here 
and  there  in  the  correspondence  of  some  of  the  principal  merchants 
of  that  day  in  this  town  and  in  London  upon  business  and  politics, 
we  have  some  information  about  the  beginnings  of  this  movement, 
which  from  the  loss  of  the  early  church  records  is  elsewhere  unat- 
tainable.   Thus  we  learn  that  the  church  was  built  in  the  year  1735. 
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It  was  a  frame  church,  a  little  smaller  than  the  present,  with  two  entrances,  one  on  the 
west,  and  the  other  on  the  south,  with  a  vestry  under  the  stairs  on  the  west  side.  On  the 
north  side  was  the  governor's  pew,  with  a  heavy  wooden  canopy  built  over  it,  bearing 
the  royal  arms ;  and  this  pew  was  occupied  by  General  Washington  at  the  morning  service 
of  the  Sunday  he  spent  in  Portsmouth  in  1789.  The  first  minister  was  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Brown ;  and  all  the  records  and  traditions  show  him  a  man  of  fine  scholarship,  manners, 
and  spirituality,  an  able  divine  and  an  eminent  preacher.  The  enthusiasm  and  love  which 
attended  his  whole  ministry  are  universally  attested.  He  remained  a  faithful  shepherd 
over  the  church  until  1773.  He  was  as  fortunate  in  his  death  as  in  his  life  and  labors,  for 
it  occurred  just  as  the  troubles  with  England  were  gathering.  The  parish  had  enjoyed 
great  prosperity  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  then  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  suffered 
almost  entire  extinction.  The  early  name  of  Queen's  Chapel  was  changed  to  St.  John's 
Church,  because  the  public  sentiment  could  bear  nothing  which  had  the  appearance  or  sug- 
gestion of  royalty.  In  1 806  this  building  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  then  for  some  time 
the  society  united  with  the  South  Church  in  public  worship, —  if  not  in  agreement  of  doc- 
trine, in  harmony  of  spirit,  the  same  clergyman  frequently  officiating  for  both  parishes, 
reading  the  Liturgy  one  part  of  the  day,  and  following  the  simple  Congregational  order  of 
services  for  the  other.  In  1809  the  efforts  of  the  parishioners,  which  began  immediately 
upon  the  loss  of  their  first  church,  were  rewarded  by  the  completion  of  the  present  one ; 
and  at  its  completion  the  Rev.  Charles  Burroughs  began  his  long  ministry,  which  brought 
to  the  parish  a  greater  prosperity  than  it  had  ever  known.  There  was  no  Episcopal  visita- 
tion in  this  church  from  1791  until  18 12,  and  in  the  latter  year  is  the  record  of  the  first 
administration  of  the  rite  of  confirmation.  Dr.  Burroughs  himself,  in  order  to  be  ordained 
as  a  deacon,  had  been  obliged  to  journey  to  Philadelphia,  where  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  St.  Peter's  Church  by  Bishop  White  in  1809.  Dr.  Burroughs  was  celebrated  for 
his  love  of  the  classics,  which  he  retained  even  in  his  old  age ;  and  during  a  long  period  of 
his  ministry  he  had  a  wide  reputation  for  the  impressive  manner  in  which  he  read  the 
church  service.  A  whole  generation  still  recalls  with  pride  his  fine  gifts  of  conversation, 
his  ample  culture,  his  gracious  hospitality,  and  his  outspoken  patriotism  and  generosity  in 
the  dark  hours  of  war.  He  was  rector  of  the  church  until  1857,  and  a  citizen  with  us  until 
the  8th  of  March,  1868,  when  he  became  a  fellow-citizen  with  the  saints.  Since  his  resig- 
nation St.  John's  has  had  six  rectors. 

Thus  we  see  there  are  three  churches  in  Portsmouth,  which,  according  to  the  life  of 

our  country,  may  reasonably  be  called 
old.  May  all  coming  years  find  them 
working  together  with  newness  of 
spirit,  with  generous  rivalry,  and  with 
ceaseless  zeal  for  the  things  which 
make  "for  righteousness  and  peace 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost "  ! 

James  De  Normandie. 


THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 


OME  time  in  1871  Rev.  James  De  Normandie,  in  an  address  to  the  South 
Parish,  warmly  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  Young  People's  Union  in 
Portsmouth  as  a  place  wherein  young  men  and  women  might  pass  the  even- 
ing more  profitably  than  in  idly  walking  the  streets. 
After  some  discussion  the  Unitarian  and  Universalist  societies  together  secured 
three  rooms  on  the  corner  of  Congress  and  Vaughan  Streets,  over  what  is  now  the 
drug  store  of  F.  B.  Coleman.  One  room  was  for  classes,  one  for  games,  and  one  for  a 
reception-room  and  library.  Contributions  of  books  came  in  liberally  from  people  of  the 
two  named  parishes  mainly,  until  there  were,  with  purchases  of  current  literature,  some 
one  thousand  volumes. 

The  Young  People's  Union  survived  until  some  time  in  1874,  when  the  rooms  were 
closed,  and  the  books  and  furniture  stored  in  the  basement  of  the  Unitarian  chapel  on  Court 
Street,  where  they  remained  until  1880,  when  one  day  Miss  Mary  A.  Foster  asked  Mr. 
Rich,  who  had  been  librarian  of  the  old  Union,  to  arrange  and  catalogue  these  books,  with 
the  object  of  loaning  them  to  the  people  of  the  city.  The  late  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Wilson, 
enthusiastic  and  able,  worked  hard  with  Miss  Foster,  Miss  Frances  A.  Mathes,  and  others 
in  preparing  and  covering  the  books.  One  small  room  in  the  upper  west  corner  of  the 
Custom-house  was  offered,  and  accepted  for  temporary  use;  and  on  Jan.  1,  1881,  the 
Public  Library  began  the  issue  of  books.  Some  of  the  men  most  active  then  in  instituting 
this  work  were  the  late  Captain  Joseph  H.  Thacher,  of  blessed  memory,  the  late  Colonel 
William  H.  Sise,  and  the  late  William  Russell  Foster,  the  last-named  then  city  solicitor, 
who  turned  the  control  over  to  the  city  fathers,  which  they  formally  accepted,  and  ap- 
pointed Miss  Mary  A.  Foster,  Miss  Frances  A.  Mathes,  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Wilson,  Captain 
J.  H.  Thacher,  Rev.  James  De  Normandie,  and  Colonel  William  H.  Sise  as  trustees. 
Then,  in  the  April  following,  1881,  what  was  then  an  anteroom  of  Congress  Hall  was  rented, 
and  the  library  moved  thence,  when,  soon  after,  the  first  important  gift  of  books  and  money 
came  to  the  library  through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Kimball,  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Miss  H.  Louise  Penhallow  ;  namely,  $1,000  in  money,  and  about  three  hundred  vol- 
umes of  the  old  family  library,  among  which  were  many  bound  volumes  of  English 
magazines  published  during  and  prior  to  the  Revolution. 

Removal  was  again  made  the  following  spring  to  three  rooms  in  Franklin  Building, 
over  the  two  stores  south  of  the  entrance,  where  a  reading-room  was  made  part  of  the  in- 
stitution. While  located  here,  in  April,  1884,  the  Portsmouth  Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciation, through  the  efforts  of  William  H.  Sise,  C.  A.  Hazlett,  and  W.  G.  Billings,  pre- 
sented to  the  library  their  collection  of  two  thousand  books  that  had  been  accumulating 
for  thirty-three  years.  The  association  continues  to  be  represented  on  the  board  of  trus- 
tees by  two  representatives.  At  this  period  many  new  and  valuable  works  were  purchased 
from  the  Jones  Fund,  which  had  accumulated  to  $5,000  from  a  nucleus  given  by  the  Hon. 
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Frank  Jones,  consisting  of  his  salary  of  $500  as  mayor  of  the  city  in  1869,  to  be  available 
for  a  public  library  when  the  citizens  should  raise  the  sum  to  $5,000  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  fund  was  held  in  trust  by  John  Sise,  Marcellus  Bufford,  and  Calvin  Page.  Among 
the  large  contributors  to  the  fund  were  William  H.  Hill,  William  Simes,  Daniel  H.  Peirce, 
John  H.  Bailey,  W.  H.  Y.  Hackett,  and  Ichabod  Goodwin.  Numerous  public  entertain- 
ments were  given  to  complete  the  balance  of  the  fund.  This  money  was  expended  to  good 
advantage  by  its  trustees,  until  all  the  rooms,  from  the  entrance  to  Vaughan  Street,  were 
filled  with  book-stacks,  compelling  the  removal  of  the  library  to"  the  main  Congress  Hall. 
While  there,  eleven  hundred  volumes  were  received  from  the  estate  of  Joshua  Peirce,  and 
five  hundred  books  from  Mrs.  Edwin  Putnam,  and  five  hundred  from  Mrs.  Joshua  Brooks. 

In  March,  1896,  the  city  leased  the  "Academy,"  with  the  privilege  of  purchasing  the 
land  and  building  in  1906;  and,  after  an  expenditure  of  $8,000  in  remodelling,  the  library 
began  again  the  issue  of  books  Dec.  5,  1896.  This  building  was  erected  in  1800  from 
designs  drawn  by  Charles  Bulfinch,  the  architect  of  the  Massachusetts  State  House.  The 
removal  to  the  new  quarters  resulted  in  increased  interest  in  the  library,  and  large  con- 
tributions of  books  and  funds  followed.  Mrs.  Annie  Goddard  Eddy,  of  Boston,  gave  four 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  volumes ;  the  late  Misses  Haven,  six  hundred  books  and 
$6,000  for  the  invested  funds  account ;  Mrs.  David  Stewart,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Gerry,  four 
hundred  volumes  ;  Colonel  George  F.  Towle,  of  New  Castle,  his  valuable  military  library  of 
one  thousand  six  hundred  books ;  and  Miss  Mary  D.  Parker,  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  volumes  and  $500  in  money.  The  treasurer  has  also  the  present  year  been  notified  by 
executors  of  other  estates  that  $7,000  will  be  turned  over  when  the  estate  accounts  are 
settled. 

The  library  now  contains  over  sixteen  thousand  volumes  and  one  thousand  pamphlets, 
catalogued  by  the  Dewey  decimal  system.  It  also  maintains  a  reading-room,  in  which  all 
the  principal  magazines  are  open  to  the  public  every  afternoon  and  evening,  the  city  coun- 
cil making  a  liberal  appropriation  each  year  for  maintaining  the  library. 

Robert  E.  Rich. 
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THE  COTTAGE  HOSPITAL. 


N  the  23d  of  January,  1884,  in  a  small  house  at  the  lower  end  of  Court  Street, 
the  Cottage  Hospital  was  first  opened.  Created  in  the  hearts  and  fostered 
by  the  efforts  of  the  ever-charitable  ladies  of  St.  John's  Parish,  it  began  its 
work  under  their  immediate  care.  Then  with  its  first  patient  comfortably 
cared  for,  its  beneficent  work  fairly  inaugurated,  they  turned  to  the  public  for  sympathy 
and  help.  Nor  were  they  disappointed  :  the  city  appropriated  $500  a  year,  individuals  and 
such  parishes  as  were  able  aided  liberally.  In  five  years  the  house  had  become  too  small 
for  the  demands  made  upon  it.  In  1889  the  directors  decided  to  appeal  again  to  their 
charitable  friends  for  money  either  to  enlarge  the  hospital  or  to  build  a  new  one  which 
would  be  better  adapted  to  their  needs.  The  public  interest  again  aroused,  money,  in 
small  amounts  and  large,  flowed  into  the  treasury,  until  the  sum  of  $30,798.43  had  been 
received,  and  the  new  building  was  assured. 

The  growth  of  any  institutional  work  is  interesting,  in  that  it  is  the  faithful  exponent 
of  public  or  private  interest  and  effort.  The  hospital  is  one  of  these  charitable  institu- 
tions in  Portsmouth.  It  is  a  little  over  fourteen  years  since  the  first  patient  was  placed  in 
the  house  on  Court  Street.  The  new  building  can  comfortably  accommodate  thirty 
patients. 

It  is  not  altogether,  or  even  in  large  part,  a  free  hospital,  although  there  are  several 
beds,  supported  by  endowments  and  churches,  available  for  the  very  poor  ;  and  the  city,  by 
its  $500  yearly  appropriation,  has  the  use  of  two.  But  charitable  it  is  in  a  broad  sense, 
since  the  usual  charges  for  many  of  the  patients  do  not  by  any  means  cover  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance. 

The  private  patients  find  here  in  pleasant  rooms  the  comforts  of  their  own  homes. 
These  rooms,  as,  indeed,  nearly  every  one  in  the  building,  have  been  furnished  by  friends, 
many  of  whom  have  long  resided  in  other  cities,  whose  love  of  their  early  home  has 
prompted  wise  and  generous  aid  in  this  kindly  work.  Until  the  year  1890  no  record  of 
the  number  of  patients  admitted  is  at  hand.  Since  that  time  1,359  have  been  cared  for, 
whose  combined  residence  covers  39,577  days. 

The  hospital  is  a  memorial  erected  by  kindly  hearts,  not  alone  in  remembrance  of 
those  who  have  lived  and  suffered  and  died,  but  to  be  a  refuge  for  others  who  in  coming 
years  shall  need  the  help  and  comfort  it  extends. 

Florence  S.  Laighton. 
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|0  the  young,  looking  backward,  half  a  century  seems  a  very  long  time,  an 
incidents  which  occurred  half  a  century  ago  are  practically  as  much  a  part  o 
ancient  history  to  them  as  the  battle  of  Marathon  ;  and,  looking  forward,  the 
difference  between  a  half- century  and  eternity  is  but  dimly  defined.  Both 
are  very,  very  long  periods  ;  and  the  youthful  mind  lets  both  go  at  that,  without  attemptin 
fully  to  grasp  or  realize  the  duration  of  either. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  the  veteran  who  remembers  hearing  his  parents  and  their 
friends  talk  of  the  occurrences  of  the  War  of  1812  as  though  they  had  just  taken  place; 
who  has  personal  memory  of  the  Mexican  War  and  of  the  rush  of  gold-seekers  to 
California  in  '49 ;  who  may  have  seen,  possibly  participated  in,  the  mobbing  in  North- 
ern cities  (even  in  Portsmouth)  of  disturbing  rascals  who  shamelessly  asserted  that 
the  holding  of  human  beings  in  slavery  was  not  only  a  crime,  but  actually  a  sin,  and  to 
whom  the  agonies,  the  fluctuating  hopes  and  fears,  of  the  awful  four  years  of  civil  war, 
are  yet  as  distinct  in  memory  as  the  nightmare  of  twenty-four  hours  ago, —  to  this  veteran 
and  all  of  his  class  a  half-century,  looked  back  upon,  is  but  as  an  evening  gone.  Looked 
forward  to, —  but  they  do  not  look  forward  a  half-century,  nor  try  to.  Having  arrived  at 
a  realizing  sense  of  the  fact  that  time,  for  them,  will  end  at  some  date,  nearer  or  farther 
removed,  they  wisely  give  no  thought  to  attempting  to  measure  the  exact  distance  yet  to 
be  passed  over. 

But  the  veteran,  as  he  looks  back  to-day  on  the  half-century  since  the  town  of 
Portsmouth  became  a  city  in  1849,  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  many  and  very 
great  changes,  in  business  methods  and  general  conditions,  from  those  that  existed  in 
the  old  town  days ;  and  mention  of  a  few  of  these  changes,  noted  down  at  random,  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  younger  generation. 


Expansion. 

There  are  not  in  the  United  States  many  towns  of  English  origin  older  than  Ports- 
mouth, which  was  settled  in  1623.  There  are  many  larger  towns  and  cities,  but 
Portsmouth  holds  the  age  over  most  of  them.  Its  population  in  1 850,  according  to  the 
national  census,  was  9,688.  In  1890  the  population  had  increased  to  9,827, —  not  a  very 
startling  increase  in  forty  years,  but  still  an  increase. 

The  thickly  settled  area  of  the  town,  fifty  years  ago,  was  very  much  less  than  at 
present ;  little,  if  any,  more  than  half  as  extensive  as  now.  A  line  drawn  through  Cabot 
Street  to  its  junction  with  Middle  Street,  down  the  latter  to  Auburn  Street  (now  Richards 
Avenue),  and  through  Auburn  Street  to  the  South  Cemetery,  would  have  had  almost  the 
entire  population  of  the  city  to  the  eastward  of  it, 
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Things  That  Were  Not. 

When  King  Solomon,  long  ago,  declared,  "There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  he 
had  never  seen  a  store-delivery  team,  guided  by  a  boy  standing  up  in  front  of  the  seat,  go 
whirling  around  a  corner  on  two  wheels,  regardless  of  whether  a  woman  with  a  baby- 
carriage  or  a  team  moving  in  the  other  direction  occupied  the  middle  of  the  next  street. 
Neither  had  he  ever  seen  his  wife  put  out  a  pitcher  over  night,  and  take  it  in  next 
morning  with  a  quart  of  milk  in  it ;  or  put  up  a  card  in  the  window,  and  shortly  there- 
after receive  from  the  conductor  of  a  ponderous  four-wheeled  ark  a  block  of  ice,  the  size 
of  which  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer.  In  these 
points  he  was  on  a  level  with  the  Portsmouth  resident  of  half  a  century  ago ;  for  neither 
the  store-delivery  wagon,  the  milk-cart,  nor  the  ice-cart,  had  then  materialized  here. 

In  those  olden  times, —  possibly  a  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago  now,  but  not 
much  —  people  who  entered  a  store  and  bought  goods  got  them  home  any  way  they 
pleased.  Usually,  they  carried  their  purchases  themselves  in  a  basket.  If  too  heavy  or  too 
bulky,  a  wheelbarrow  man  was  employed.  The  storekeeper  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
delivery  of  goods.  His  responsibility  ended  when  he  had  sold  them  and  received  payment 
therefor  in  cash,  barter,  or  approved  credit.  The  regular  fee  for  wheelbarrow  service,  to 
any  part  of  the  town,  was  three  cents  a  load,  whether  the  load  was  a  salt  fish  or  a  barrel 
of  flour ;  and  that  three  cents  the  purchaser  had  to  pay. 

William  Simes  and  Charles  E.  Laighton  were  the  first  merchants  to  deliver  goods, 
the  former  for  quite  a  while  employing  Job  Wentworth,  a  colored  man,  and  the  latter 
Robert  Tripp,  both  trusty  and  industrious  wheelbarrow-men.  Another  kindly  and 
faithful  old  soul,  who  for  years  earned  a  living  with  his  wheelbarrow,  but  who  was  never 
permanently  engaged  as  a  store  team,  was  Wibird  Penhallow,  who  in  1821  published  the 
first  directory  of  Portsmouth  ever  issued.  The  first  horse  and  wagon  that  appeared  in  the 
streets  of  the  town,  as  a  regular  goods-delivery  team,  was  put  on  by  William  Simes. 

Even  at  the  railroad  station  —  "  the  depot  "  it  was  then  —  the  only  local  baggage  ex- 
press for  several  years  after  the  road  was  opened  was  Albert  Chamberlain  and  his  hand-cart. 
There  were  then  three  passenger  trains  a  day,  each  way,  between  this  town  and  Boston. 
The  first  train  left  Portsmouth  for  Boston  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  the  second,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  or  when  the  train  from  Portland  arrived ;  the  last  train  of  the  day  left  at 
five  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  a  bell  in  the  depot  tower,  which  was  started  ringing 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  departure  of  every  train.  It  was  rung  for  five  minutes  steadily, 
then  it  had  a  rest  of  five  minutes,  and  then  it  was  tolled  five  minutes ;  and  then,  when  it 
stopped  tolling,  the  train  started,  unless  prospective  passengers  were  seen  hurrying  to 
catch  it,  in  which  case  it  would  be  held  for  a  few  minutes  to  enable  them  to  make 
connection.  A  little  thing  like  holding  a  train  five  minutes  or  so  to  accommodate  a  patron 
was  not  regarded  as  of  much  account  then. 

The  eleven  o'clock  train  for  Boston  used  to  depend  on  the  arrival  of  the  train  from 
Portland  for  its  starting-time.  And  boys  —  favorites  with  the  depot-master  —  used  to  be 
allowed  to  go  into  the  tower  to  watch  when  the  signal  for  the  approaching  train  was  put 
up  at  Kittery  ;  and,  when  they  reported  "signal  up,"  they  were  allowed  to  commence  clang- 
ing the  bell  for  all  they  were  worth,  and  keep  it  up  until  the  train  entered  the  depot.  In 
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those  "  former  clays,  better  than  these,"  there  were  no  Sunday  trains,  nor  any  night-trains. 
All  freight-trains  ran  by  day,  and  had  plenty  of  chance  to  do  so  without  interfering  with 
passenger  traffic.  In  fact,  it  is  only  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  or  thereabouts  that 
any  Sunday  trains  have  been  run  between  Boston  and  this  city. 


Concerning  the  Milk-cart. 

The  milk-cart  is  a  comparatively  modern  institution.  The  first  one  ever  run  into 
Portsmouth  is  said  to  have  been  run  by  Andrew  Sherburne,  of  Portsmouth  Plains,  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  families  dating  away  back  to  the  earliest  colonists.  He  may  have  started 
his  cart  less  than  fifty  years  ago,  or  more ;  but,  less  or  more,  the  milk-cart  did  not  fill  a 
large  space  in  the  life  of  the  people  fifty  years  ago. 

Then  every  householder  who  had  a  barn  and  had  children  —  nearly  all  of  them  had  fj 
children,  whether  they  had  barns  or  not  —  kept  one  or  more  cows.    There  was  no  other  jj 
way  to  get  milk.    The  cows  were  sent  to  pasture  regularly  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  taken  II 
from  pasture  on  the  20th  of  October  ;  and  the  driving  of  cows  to  pasture  was  quite  an  in-  J 
dustry  with  the  boys  of  that  period.    Not  infrequently  the  pasture  was  two  miles  or  more  I 
from  the  centre  of  the  town ;  and  the  fee  for  pasture-driving  was  fifty  cents  per  cow  per 
season.    As  the  boy  who  "  drove  cows  to  pasture  "  had  to  start  out  by  six  o'clock  in  the  ' 
morning  every  day  in  the  week,  Sunday  included, —  for  the  cows  had  to  have  pasturage  on 
Sunday  as  well  as  on  week-days, —  and  then  be  on  hand  to  drive  his  charges  home  at  the  regu- 
lar hour  in  the  evening,  rain  or  shine,  fifty  cents  per  cow  does  not  now  seem  to  have  been 
an  extreme  compensation  ;  but  the  boy  who,  by  good  conduct  and  high  reputation,  got 
twenty  cows  to  drive,  and  thereby  earned  ten  dollars  in  a  single  summer,  looked  down  with  (| 
scorn  upon  the  inferior  youths  who  could  get  no  cows  to  look  after.     The  milk  was  not 
used  wholly  by  the  owners  of  the  cows,  by  any  means  ;  every  owner  of  a  cow  or  two  sup- 
plied more  or  less  of  the  neighbors,  sometimes  getting  as  high  as  two  cents  a  quart  for 
the  article  in  seasons  of  especial  scarcity.    And  the  cows,  not  usually  regarded  as  espe- 
cially intelligent  animals,  in  a  few  days  learned  to  do  just  what  was  wanted  of  them. 
When  turned  out  of  their  barns  in  the  morning,  after  being  milked,  they  would  hasten,  with  1 
heads  up,  to  the  place,  perhaps  some  distance  away,  where  they  were  "  picked  up  "  by  the 
driving-boy.    Once  arrived  there,  and  finding  themselves  on  time  or  ahead  of  it,  they 
would  saunter  along  toward  the  pasture,  browsing  as  they  went,  until  the  drove  was  made 
up  by  the  arrival  of  all  the  others ;  and  then  there  was  a  dignified  procession  to  the 
pasture,  occasionally  diversified  by  a  little  discussion  with  horns,  and  enlivened  by  the 
driving-boy's  frequent  "hurrup,"  and  also  adjectives  of  various  kinds,  and  occasional  throw- 
ing of  stones.    On  the  return  in  the  evening  every  cow  would  break  off  from  the  drove 
when  her  street  was  reached,  and  the  driver's  duty  there  ended.    If  a  cow  didn't  know 
enough  to  go  home  when  turned  into  her  own  street,  that  was  her  fault,  not  the  driver's. 
In  those  days  the  number  of  cows  kept  in  the  town  was  very  large,  and  many  droves  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  each  could  be  seen  on  the  streets  every  morning  and  evening  all 
through  the  summer.    Also,  nearly  every  well-regulated  family  at  that  time  kept  one  or 
more  pigs.    Now  there  is  hardly  a  cow  or  pig  kept  in  the  city ;  that  is,  in  the  compact 
part  of  it. 
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The  Ice-cart. 

The  ice-cart,  now  as  indispensable  an  adjunct  of  city  life  as  the  milk-cart,  is  also  a 
modern  institution.  It  may  have  come  into  existence  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  but  prob- 
ably not,  at  least  in  Portsmouth  ;  and,  if  it  did,  the  amount  of  business  it  had  was  at  first 
not  large.  The  first  ice-house  ever  put  up  in  Portsmouth  was  a  small  structure,  perhaps 
twenty  feet  square,  built  on  Commercial  Alley,  for  the  late  Dr.  David  Kimball,  then  the 
leading  druggist  and  apothecary  of  the  town.  Of  course,  a  building  of  that  size  could  not 
hold  many  tons ;  but,  as  no  one  at  that  time  thought  of  using  ice  except  in  case  of  sickness, 
the  amount  was  sufficient  to  last  from  one  winter  to  another.  Who  the  first  person  was  to 
cut  ice  for  general  purposes  in  this  town,  and  send  it  around  in  carts  for  general  delivery, 
cannot  be  stated  here,  nor  when  he  did  it.  But  that  the  business  is  now  an  extensive  and 
important  one  need  not  be  said. 

Ship-building  and  Maritime  Commerce. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  most  important  mechanical  industry  of  Portsmouth  —  of  the  entire 
Piscataqua  region  —  was  ship-building.  At  that  date,  1849,  the  rush  to  California  was  just 
commencing ;  and  from  that  time  until  seven  or  eight  years  later,  when  the  building  of 
wooden  ships  commenced  to  fall  off  all  over  the  world,  the  yards  on  this  river  turned  out 
ships,  barques,  brigs,  and  schooners  in  large  numbers.  And,  for  beauty  of  model,  speed,  sea- 
worthiness, excellence  of  material,  and  perfection  of  construction,  the  Piscataqua-built  ves- 
sels stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  throughout  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country.  In  1849, 
and  the  years  immediately  following,  George  Raynes  was  building  in  his  yard  at  the 
North  End,  near  the  North  Mill  Bridge,  sometimes  having  two  or  three  vessels  on  the  stocks 
at  a  time ;  Tobey  &  Littlefield  were  building  on  Noble's  Island ;  a  year  or  two  later  the 
Union  Ship-building  Company,  Daniel  Moulton,  now  of  Dover,  master-builder,  opened 
another  yard  on  Noble's  Island ;  Fernald  &  Pettigrew  built  on  Badger's  Island,  on  the 
Kittery  side  of  the  harbor ;  and  Samuel  Badger  built  at  Kittery  Foreside,  where  later  John 
Neal  constructed  many  fine  vessels.  Up  at  Eliot  the  Hanscoms,  Samuel  and  William, 
built  quite  a  number  of  fine  ships,  on  ways  just  below  where  the  Greenacre  Inn  now 
stands.  The  Hanscom  family  was  noted  in  the  ship-building  line,  and  several  of  its  mem- 
bers were  prominent  in  naval  construction  later.  There  were  also  many  small  craft  built 
along  the  river  at  about  this  period,  by  different  parties,  whose  establishments  hardly 
reached  the  dignity  of  ship-yards,  as  the  term  was  then  understood. 

Many  of  the  Portsmouth-built  ships  were  among  the  noted  "  California  clippers  "  of 
1849  to  i860 ;  others  were  run  in  the  packet  lines  from  Boston  or  New  York  to  Liverpool, 
London,  Havre,  or  Antwerp  ;  and  others  were  general  freighters,  ready  for  anything  that 
might  offer.  The  latter,  when  new,  usually  loaded  with  baled  hay,  potatoes,  or  any  other 
produce  that  could  be  procured,  sailed  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  Mobile,  or  New  Orleans, 
where  the  outward  cargo  was  sold,  generally  at  a  big  profit,  and  cotton  taken  aboard  for 
Liverpool.  Dozens  of  Portsmouth  men  used  to  go  South  every  autumn  to  work  at 
"cotton-jamming"  in  Mobile  or  New  Orleans  until  the  next  spring,  when  they  would 
return  North  to  have  a  good  time  all  summer  spending  their  money.    Cotton-jamming  was 
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hard  work,  but  the  pay  was  good ;  and  the  genuine  cotton-jammer  never  cared  to  do  any 
other  work,  if  he  could  get  along  without  it.  Sometimes  he  couldn't,  for  prudence  in 
expenditure  was  something  he  usually  knew  little  about. 

The  schooners  were  mostly  employed  in  coasting  or  fishing ;  the  brigs  and  small 
barques,  in  the  West  India  trade  or  in  trips  "up  the  Straits,"  —  that  is,  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  brigs  would  take  cargoes  of  salt  fish,  pickled  herring,  potatoes,  etc.,  to  the 
West  India  Islands,  and  bring  back  loads  of  sugar  of  various  tints  (from  light  straw-color 
to  dark  brown),  molasses,  and  rum.  Every  grocery  store  in  the  town  then  had  over  its 
entrance  a  sign,  "W.  I.  Goods  and  Groceries."  "W.  I.  Goods"  meant  sugar,  molasses, 
and  Jamaica  or  Santa  Cruz  rum.  Once  in  a  while  a  brig  would  bring  in  three  or  four 
bunches  of  bananas, —  enough  to  glut  the  local  market  for  a  week ;  and  oranges,  lemons, 
and  pineapples,  in  their  season,  were  brought  in,  although  most  of  the  oranges  and  lemons 
used  here  came  from  up  the  Straits. 

There  was  a  large  fishery  business  then  carried  on  from  this  port, —  different  from  the 
fishery  of  to-day ;  for  what  is  now  called  the  shore  fishery,  to  supply  the  local  market,  was 
carried  on  wholly  by  small  boats.  Haddock  could  hardly  be  given  away  then  ;  and  such 
lobsters  as  would  now  get  their  names  in  the  papers  for  size  were  sold  then  at  from  three 
to  six  cents  apiece,  the  ten-inch  "  marketable  lobsters  "  of  to-day  being  sold  to  the  school- 
boys for  a  cent  each,  or  given  away,  if  nobody  offered  to  buy.  There  was  no  Banks  fishery 
from  here  then.  All  the  Portsmouth  deep-sea  fishing-vessels  went  to  Labrador,  making 
one  trip  a  year ;  and,  when  they  commenced  to  return  in  the  fall,  Noble's  Island,  Marvin's 
Island,  Governor's  (now  Goat)  Island,  and  other  suitable  places  were  covered  for  many 
weeks  with  the  drying  fish  spread  on  the  flakes,  and  watched  even  more  carefully  by  the 
fish-curers  than  the  hay  crop  was  watched  by  the  farmers  in  July  and  August. 

River  navigation,  also,  was  different  then  from  what  it  is  now.  Of  course  there  were 
no  steamboats  here  then ;  nor  was  there  any  other  steam  communication  between  Ports- 
mouth and  the  up-river  towns.  All  heavy  freighting  was  done  by  "  gondolas."  That  was 
the  polite  name  for  them.  But  the  popular  name  for  them  was  "  gundalow  "  ;  and  that  was 
the  best  name,  for  their  resemblance  to  the  light  skiffs  of  Venice  was  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  rhinoceros  to  the  English  sparrow.  The  gundalow  was  a  broad,  flat -bottomed 
scow,  built  of  heavy  timber,  and  having  huge  lee  boards, —  one  on  each  side,  to  take  the 
place  of  keel,  or  centreboard, —  and  carrying  a  great  lateen  sail,  set  on  a  short  stump 
mast.  This  rig  was  undoubtedly  introduced  from  the  Mediterranean  by  some  of  the 
early  up-the-Straits  skippers ;  and  it  was  especially  handy  for  going  through  bridges. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  gundalow  ever  having  been  capsized  by  the  wind.  In  fact,  the 
harder  the  wind  blew,  the  straighter  they  always  stood  up,  and  the  faster  they  sailed.  A 
moderate  hurricane  was  their  best  sailing  breeze.  Once  in  a  while  one  did  get  turned  over 
by  running  on  the  rocks  or  against  Portsmouth  Bridge,  on  account  of  the  crew  being  too 
much  exhilarated  with  "  W.  I.  goods  "  ;  but  no  squall  was  ever  able  to  achieve  that  feat 
unaided.  There  are  two  or  three  gundalows  still  remaining  on  the  river ;  but  they  either 
have  steam  propulsion  of  their  own  or  are  regularly  towed,  so  they  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered as  representatives  of  the  ancient  river  craft. 

The  passenger  traffic  on  the  river  was  also  wholly  done  by  sailing  craft, —  boats  of 
from  five  to  ten  tons'  measurement,  rigged,  like  the  gundalows,  with  stump  masts  and 
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lateen  sails  stretched  on  yards  of  tremendous  length.  These  packets,  which  ran  in  regu- 
lar lines  to  Dover,  Durham,  Newmarket,  and  Exeter,  ran  at  very  irregular  hours,  their 
starting-time  depending  entirely  on  wind  and  tide.  Both  had  to  be  favorable,  or  no  start 
was  made.  The  fare  was  twenty-five  cents  for  adults  and  ninepence  (12 J  cents)  for  chil- 
dren, either  way,  no  matter  where  bound ;  and  as  the  trip  might  last  twenty-four  hours 
or  even  longer,  and  the  packets  always  supplied  food  enough  to  keep  their  passengers 
from  suffering  with  hunger,  the  price  of  passage  in  those  days  cannot  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing been  exorbitant. 

The  last  merchant-vessel  was  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Piscataqua  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  ;  and  long  before  that  the  last  cargo-laden  brig  from  the  West  Indies  or 
barque  from  "  up  the  Straits  "  entered  the  port.  Of  all  the  noble  ships, —  the  stately  "  square- 
riggers,"  of  which  so  many  once  hailed  from  Portsmouth, —  not  one  is  now  owned  here  ;  and 
very  few  of  them  are  still  afloat.  Two  or  three  are  still  running,  or  were  a  few  years  ago, 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  at  an  advanced  age  ;  and  they,  if  still  in  existence,  are  the  last  sur- 
vivors of  the  magnificent  fleet  of  Piscataqua-built  ships  that  in  the  long  ago  bore  the 
American  flag  proudly  to  the  ports  of  every  nation  and  over  the  waters  of  every  sea  on 
the  globe. 

More  vessels  now  arrive  at  this  port  every  year  than  in  the  former  days  ;  but  they  are 
not  ships.  And  though  many  of  the  schooners  that  now  come  here,  laden  with  thousands 
of  tons  of  coal  each,  are  larger  than  any  ship  of  fifty  years  ago,  still  they  are  but  schooners, 
and,  in  the  estimation  of  the  few  surviving  ancient  mariners,  are  but  sorry  substitutes  for 
the  broad -beamed,  lofty-sparred  ocean  travellers  of  the  former  period. 


The  Markets. 

There  were  two  public  markets  owned  by  the  town, —  Jefferson  Market  and  the  Spring 
Market.  Jefferson  Market  was  in  the  basement  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  City  Build- 
ing. The  land  on  which  this  building  stands  was  deeded  to  the  town  early  in  the  present 
century,  with  the  proviso  that  a  public  market  was  to  be  maintained  there  forever.  For- 
ever apparently  expired  some  time  ago,  for  there  has  been  no  market  there  for  years.  Up 
to  the  time  that  it  was  taken  for  other  purposes,  however,  Jefferson  Market  was  the  prin- 
cipal meat-market  of  the  place,  the  entire  lower  floor  being  taken  up  by  different  dealers, 
nearly  or  quite  all  of  whom  butchered  the  cattle  and  sheep  whose  meat  they  sold,  most 
of  the  animals  being  raised  within  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  the  town.  The  only  importation 
of  foreign-dressed  meats  in  those  days  was  when,  once  in  a  while  in  the  winter,  a  string 
of  horse-sleds  would  come  down  from  Vermont,  loaded  with  frozen  carcasses  of  sheep,  and, 
after  selling  the  same  on  Market  Square, —  pity  the  old,  distinctive  New  England  name 
"The  Parade"  was  ever  changed  to  that!  —  would  load  up  with  salt  fish,  molasses,  sugar, 
and  hayfield  rum,  and  start  back  again.  Now  not  only  the  old  market,  but  also  the  former 
Jefferson  Hall  overhead,  the  scene  of  many  an  exciting  political  meeting  and  hot  election 
contest  in  the  old  town  days,  is  used  for  various  city  offices. 

The  Spring  Market,  now  the  ferry-house  of  the  Portsmouth,  Kittery  &  York  Street 
Railway  Company,  was  the  principal  fish  and  farm-produce  market,  and  took  its  name 
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from  a  spring  of  deliriously  cold,  pure  water  which  bubbled  out  of  the  rock  near  by.  This 
water  was  conducted  by  a  pipe  to  the  water's  edge ;  and  for  many  years  the  vessels  in  the 
harbor  used  to  send  their  boats  there  with  casks  to  be  filled.  The  spring  is  still  there, 
under  the  brick  store  opposite  the  former  market ;  but  it  is  a  long  time  since  any  use  was 
made  of  its  flowage. 

The  first  Spring  Market  was  a  small  building,  which,  when  the  new  and  much  larger 
structure  was  built,  was  loaded  on  scows,  towed  to  Noble's  Island  and  beached,  and  after 
a  time  fell  or  was  torn  to  pieces.  After  the  new  market  was  built,  the  clerk  of  the 
market,  a  regularly  elected  town  official,  was  quite  an  important  personage,  having  general 
charge  of  the  building  as  well  as  of  the  letting  of  the  stalls.  This  was  the  place  to  which 
everybody  repaired  to  buy  butter,  eggs,  vegetables,  fruits  and  berries  in  their  season,  etc., 
as  well  as  fish,  one  or  two  stalls,  also,  usually  being  occupied  for  the  sale  of  meat.  Nearly 
all  the  farm  and  garden  produce  was  brought  to  the  market  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  called 
wherries,  pulled  by  women ;  and  often  fifty  or  more  of  them  could  be  seen  at  the  market 
at  a  time.  They  were  from  Kittery,  Eliot,  and  places  miles  up  the  river;  and  their 
feminine  oarsmen  handled  them  as  skilfully  and  boldly  as  any  men  could  have  done.  The 
market  was  a  busy  place  early  in  the  day,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  seeing  a  substantial 
citizen  carrying  home  a  basket  of  eggs  or  vegetables,  or  a  fish,  or  a  nice  beefsteak  on  a 
skewer  with  no  paper  around  it ;  for  that  was  what  everybody  did  then. 

As  fast  as  the  market-women  sold  out  their  stocks,  they  would  start  for  home  in 
their  skiffs,  taking  advantage  of  every  current  and  eddy  in  the  river  as  well  as  the  oldest 
riverman  could  do ;  and  along  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  day's  sales  were  supposed  to  be 
about  over,  half  a  dozen  of  those  who  still  had  some  produce  unsold  would  turn  it  all  over 
to  one  of  their  number,  who  would  remain  till  dark  in  hope  of  disposing  of  it  at  some 
price. 

After  a  time,  as  fish  and  meat  markets  were  established  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
and  they,  as  well  as  the  grocery  stores,  all  kept  fresh  vegetables  and  other  farm  produce 
for  sale,  the  Spring  Market  fell  into  disuse.  Farm  wagons,  and  not  boats,  were  used  to 
bring  in  the  produce ;  and  it  was  sold  by  the  wagon-load  to  the  local  retailers  instead  of 
by  the  basketful  or  handful  to  the  consumers.  The  market-woman's  occupation  was  gone  : 
her  boat  was  no  longer  seen  tied  up  at  the  market ;  and  years  ago  the  market  having 
passed  its  usefulness,  it  was  permanently  abandoned  (as  a  market). 


The  Change  in  Population. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  population  of  the  town  was  composed  almost  wholly  of  the 
descendants  of  the  early  colonists.  There  were  a  few  resident  individuals  of  the  Latin 
races, —  brought  here  by  Mediterranean  trading  vessels, —  some  from  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  and  a  few  from  the  British  Maritime  Provinces.  There  were  some  Irish  people ; 
but  the  number  was  not  large,  and  most  of  them  were  employed  as  farm  hands.  Only  the 
edge  of  the  vast  immigration  from  Ireland,  consequent  on  the  awful  famine  of  1847,  nad! 
then  reached  the  small,  outlying  places,  like  Portsmouth. 

In  1853  occurred  the  first  "  Return  of  the  Sons  of  Portsmouth."    The  affair  was  first 
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suggested  by  the  late  Benjamin  P.  Shillaber  (Mrs.  Partington),  then  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  a  Boston  paper.  It  was  taken  up  enthusiastically  by  the  sons  of  Portsmouth  resident 
in  Boston,  then  by  those  in  New  York  —  and  there  were  a  good  many  in  both  places. 
The  city  government  and  citizens  entered  heartily  into  the  affair,  and  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  there  was  a  genuine  home-coming  of  former  Portsmouth  boys.  As  the  procession, 
numbering  seven  or  eight  hundred,  passed  through  the  thronged  streets,  shouts  and  tokens 
of  recognition  were  passing  between  the  men  in  the  ranks  and  the  spectators  every 
instant.  Everybody  was  recognized  by  somebody  at  some  stage  of  the  march.  In  the 
afternoon  there  was  a  collation  in  a  big  tent  in  the  old  court-house  yard,  followed  by 
speeches  by  Hon.  Ichabod  Goodwin,  Charles  Levi  Woodbury,  and  other  noted  men  now 
passed  away.  It  was  a  family  reunion  all  around,  and  was  so  pronounced  a  success  that 
a  resolution  was  passed  to  make  the  "return"  a  permanent  affair  to  occur  every  ten 
years. 

Ten  years  from  that  time  the  country  was  in  the  throes  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
return  set  for  that  year  was  not  thought  of;  but  ten  years  later,  in  1873,  the  second  return 
took  place.  It  was  ten  times  as  big  an  affair  as  the  first  one,  and  cost  ten  times  as  much 
money.  The  visitors  were  many  times  more  numerous,  the  dinner  more  elaborate  and 
costly.  There  were  more  bands  and  more  set  speeches.  It  was  a  big  affair,  a  grand 
"splurge"  ;  but,  as  a  "Return  of  the  Sons,"  it  was  not  a  success,  for  not  one  in  ten  of 
the  returned  "  sons  "  was  of  the  ancient  stock.  Everybody  who  had  ever  worked  in  the 
city  for  a  few  years  or  months  came  home  as  a  "  son  "  that  day. 

In  1883  the  last  return  took  place,  and  it  was  a  distinct  failure.  The  procession 
numbered  but  a  few  hundred  persons,  and  many  of  them  visited  the  city  for  the  first  time 
on  that  occasion ;  and  the  drenching  rain  which  fell  while  the  procession  was  on  the  march 
was  not  needed  to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion.  The  conditions  and  the 
population  had  changed  in  the  thirty  years  since  the  first  return,  and  such  a  reunion  as  the 
first  one  was  no  longer  possible. 

Conclusion. 

Before  the  railroads  were  put  in  operation  and  for  some  years  later,  all  the  straw- 
berries, melons,  peaches,  and  other  berries  and  fruits  offered  in  the  local  market  were  of 
local  production.  The  strawberry  season  lasted  but  a  few  weeks,  and  sometimes  did  not 
last  at  all.  The  only  strawberries  were  wild  ones,  and  cold  rains  at  the  wrong  time  some- 
times spoiled  the  entire  crop.  The  melons  were  small  and  of  inferior  quality.  The 
peaches  were  pretty  good,  though  hardly  equal  to  the  New  Jersey  product.  Like  the 
latter,  they  were  liable  to  frost  blight  in  the  spring. 

There  were  no  stores  for  the  sale  of  ready-made  clothing  in  the  old  days.  A  misfit  or 
unpaid-for  suit  might  be  bought  at  the  tailor's,  but  no  stock  of  clothing  was  kept  on  hand 
by  anybody  for  sale ;  and  the  tailoress,  who  went  to  the  houses  of  her  patrons  to  stop  two 
or  three  weeks  while  engaged  in  making  garments  for  all  the  male  members  of  the  family, 
was  an  important  and  highly  respected  personage.  There  were  no  knee  pants  or  golf 
pants  or  bicycle  pants,  or  pants  of  any  kind,  in  those  days.  All  men  wore  trousers. 
When  the  small  boy,  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  graduated  from  petticoats,  he  at  once 
stepped  into  trousers. 
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The  boot  and  shoe  maker  then  made  boots  and  shoes.  He  took  the  hides  that  had 
been  seven  years  in  tanning,  cut  them  up,  and  produced  boots  and  shoes  that  were  more 
or  less  comfortable  and  satisfactory  to  his  patrons,  doing  all  the  work  himself.  The  shoe 
factory,  where  a  score  or  more  of  men  and  women  have  a  share  in  the  production  of  every 
shoe,  had  not  then  materialized. 

In  the  stores  there  were  no  such  extensive  assortments  of  different  classes  of  articles 
offered  for  sale  as  now.  If  crockery  ware  was  wanted,  the  crockery  ware  store  was  the 
only  place  where  it  could  be  found ;  if  tinware,  the  tin  shop ;  if  "  W.  I.  goods,"  or  grocer- 
ies, the  grocery  store.  Now  the  person  who  wants  an  earthen  pot  or  glass  pitcher, 
a  tin  pan,  a  fifty-foot  clothes-line,  or  a  wheelbarrow,  goes  to  a  dry-goods  store,  and  gets 
what  is  wanted  as  an  alleged  "gift "  with  a  pound  of  tea. 

The  changes  briefly  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  are  but  a  few  of  what 
have  taken  place  in  the  last  half-century,  and  they  are  not  peculiar  to  this  old  city :  they 
have  extended  all  over  the  land.  Whether  they  are  improvements  or  not,  any  or  all  of 
them,  need  not  be  argued  here.  The  old  fashions,  in  business,  in  manufactures,  in  social 
life,  have  passed  away,  and  will  not  return ;  and  the  present  fashions  are  changing  with 
more  startling  rapidity  than  the  old  ones  ever  did.  What  the  result  of  the  changes  now 
taking  place  will  be  we  cannot  tell :  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  know ;  but  there 
was  never  yet  any  improvement,  in  any  direction,  without  change. 

Israel  Putnam  Miller. 


THE  ATHENAEUM. 


|HE  first  attempt  to  establish  in  Portsmouth  a  library  of  a  quasi-public  character 
was  made  in  the  year  1750,  when,  according  to  Adams's  "Annals,"  "a  number 
of  gentlemen  associated,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  social  library,  upon 
the  principles  of  a  tontine.  They  made  a  small  collection  of  books,  some  of 
which  they  imported  from  London,  consisting  principally  of  divinity  and  history.  This 
year  they  set  up  a  lottery  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  their  funds,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
it  was  sanctioned  by  law  or  not."  What  became  of  this  Social  Library  is  not  known  ;  but 
we  may  not  unreasonably  surmise  that  it  formed  the  beginning  of  the  so-called  Ports- 
mouth Library, —  a  collection  of  about  one  thousand  volumes,  of  whose  existence  we  are 
made  aware  by  the  recorded  fact  of  its  destruction  by  fire  in  the  great  conflagration  of  18 13. 

The  intellectual  element  in  Portsmouth  was  too  strong  to  allow  many  years  to  go  by 
without  an  attempt  to  make  good  the  loss  of  the  old  library.  In  December,  18 16,  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  met  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  public  reading-room  and  library. 
Sixty  subscribers  to  the  reading-room,  at  six  dollars  per  annum,  were  readily  obtained ;  and 
a  room  was  opened  where  the  leading  periodicals  and  reviews  of  the  day  were  kept  on  file. 
Some  of  these  have  a  strange  sound  to  the  modern  ear,  the  Panoplist,  the  Litei'ary  Pano- 
rama, the  Analectic  Magazine,  Walsh's  Semi-annual  Register. 

Encouraged  by  this  successful  beginning,  the  committee  appointed  to  manage  the 
enterprise,  consisting  of  William  M.  Richardson,  Rev.  Charles  Burroughs,  and  Charles  C. 
Haven,  applied  to  the  legislature  to  be  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Proprietors  of 
the  Portsmouth  Athenaeum.  A  bill  to  that  effect  was  passed  June  20,  18 17.  Soon 
thereafter  a  committee  was  appointed  to  secure  subscribers  to  the  fund  of  the  corporation. 
They  met  with  scant  success,  and  made  a  report  to  that  effect  in  March,  18 18.  But  the 
founders  of  the  Athenaeum  were  not  men  easily  to  be  discouraged.  Between  March  9  and 
19  they  formed  an  organization,  adopted  a  series  of  by-laws  and  regulations,  appointed  a 
new  committee  for  the  sale  of  shares,  and  elected  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  John 
Pitman,  George  Jaffrey,  and  Nathaniel  A.  Haven,  Jr.,  with  Nathaniel  Adams  as  president, 
and  Timothy  Farrar  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 

It  was  determined  that  ownership  in  the  Athenaeum  should  be  based  upon  the  pur- 
chase of  shares  of  its  capital  stock.  This  stock  consisted  of  fifty  shares  of  a  par  value  of 
$50  each.  They  were  divided  into  two  classes.  Shares  one  to  thirty  were  sold  outright, 
and  became  the  property  of  the  purchaser  upon  the  payment  of  $50,  but,  when  offered  for 
sale  by  the  owner,  were  subject  to  the  right  of  pre-emption  by  the  corporation  at  50  per 
cent,  discount  on  the  original  cost.  Shares  thirty  to  fifty  were  assigned  to  subscribers 
upon  the  payment  of  $5  per  annum  in  addition  to  the  regular  taxes  and  assessments. 
Holders  of  such  shares  did  not  actually  own  them,  but  possessed  all  the  rights  of  owners 
excepting  that  of  sale.  In  a  short  time,  however,  this  kind  of  share  proved  to  be  undesir- 
able, and  was  abolished,  shares  thirty-one  to  fifty  being  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  the 
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first  thirty  shares.  In  1823  the  capital  stock  was  increased  to  one  hundred  shares,  to 
enable  the  corporation  to  purchase  its  present  building.  In  1824  the  price  of  shares  was 
raised  to  $85,  in  1832  to  $90,  in  1835  to  $100,  at  which  valuation  the  shares  now  stand. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Athenaeum  was  held  in  January, 
1 8 19.  The  determined  few  found  their  course  vindicated.  All  the  shares  excepting  eight 
had  been  sold,  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  volumes  had  been  acquired  by  gift  or  purchase. 
A  room  in  the  Custom-house  had  been  offered  for  the  use  of  the  Athenaeum,  free  of 
expense.  An  elaborate  report  was  submitted  by  N.  A.  Haven,  Jr.,  in  which  he  set  forth, 
as  none  could  better  than  he,  the  purpose  of  such  an  institution  as  the  Athenaeum  as  a 
reference  library,  "a  repository  of  books  ...  to  which  the  merchant,  the  professional  man, 
and  the  statesman  may  resort  for  occasional  information."  He  would  have  it  a  library  of 
substantial  value,  rich  in  the  standard  works  of  English  literature  and  history,  and  making  a 
specialty  of  American  history. 

For  more  than  fifteen  years  it  was  the  custom  of  the  board  of  directors  to  present 
at  the  annual  meeting  a  report  which,  besides  giving  an  accurate  statement  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  contained  a  more  or  less  extended  disquisition  upon  the  value  to  the 
community  of  such  a  collection  of  books  as  the  Athenaeum  offered.  These  reports  were 
drawn  up  by  such  men  as  N.  A.  Haven,  Jr.,  Charles  Burroughs,  Levi  Woodbury,  Charles 
W.  Cutter,  and  John  W.  Foster.  They  are  very  careful  and  convincing  statements  of  the 
importance  of  good  reading,  and  of  a  public  library  as  the  source  of  abundant  material  for 
the  reader.  Such  a  library  "operates  throughout  society,"  says  one  writer,  "in  correcting 
narrowness  of  mind,  local  prejudices,  frivolous  and  injurious  conversation,  vicious  habits, 
and  the  sordid  cupidity  of  wealth."  Urgent  appeals  for  new  subscriptions  and  for  gifts  of 
books  are  made  in  each  report,  on  the  ground  that  an  institution  like  the  Athenaeum  is  a 
public  benefit,  an  important  means  to  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  throughout  the 
community,  a  credit  and  ornament  to  the  town. 

Frequently,  in  these  reports,  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  Athenaeum 
is  a  public  library.  This  seems  a  curious  claim,  when  we  remember  that  the  use  of  the 
books  there  has  always  been  strictly  limited  to  stockholders  and  their  families  and  those 
to  whom  they  had  temporarily  assigned  their  rights,  and  that  the  library  has  never  been 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  Of  course,  the  phrase  "  public  library  "  was  used  at  that  time 
in  contradistinction  to  "private  library,"  and  not  at  all  in  the  present  broader  sense,  as  an 
institution  maintained  at  the  public  cost  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 

With  such  earnest-minded  and  energetic  men  at  its  head,  the  Athenaeum  could  not 
but  flourish.  In  1823  the  present  beautiful  building  was  purchased  from  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company,  and  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  library.  The 
number  of  volumes  grew  apace,  advancing  from  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  in  1820  to 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  in  1832.  The  reading-room  became  a  favor- 
ite place  of  resort,  where,  says  the  report  of  1835,  "the  interchange  of  opinions  and 
good  feeling  among  our  fellow-citizens  may  be  enjoyed  without  let  or  hindrance.  In  fact, 
the  Athenaeum  is  now  the  '  mart  and  exchange '  of  Portsmouth,  as  well  as  a  depository  of 
knowledge,  'where  merchants  do  love  to  congregate.'"  An  increasing  interest  was  also 
shown  in  the  Museum, —  a  collection  of  minerals,  coins,  and  the  products  of  foreign  art  and 
industry,  which  the  founders  of  the  Athenaeum  had  hoped  to  make  of  considerable  extent 
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and  importance.  Many  curious  objects  —  war-clubs,  idols,  and  the  like  —  were  contributed 
to  it  from  time  to  time  by  shipmasters  on  their  return  from  voyages  to  the  East.  These 
may  still  be  seen  reposing  in  the  undisturbed  dust  of  the  little  room  half-way  up  the  library 
staircase ;  but,  on  the  whole,  this  feature  of  the  institution  has  not  fulfilled  its  original 
promise.  The  only  prominent  object  of  the  original  collection  is  the  beautifully  carved 
model  of  a  French  man-of-war,  which,  newly  rigged,  now  stands  upon  a  table  in  the  reading- 
room. 

But,  if  the  Museum  has  fallen  into  disuse,  the  other  departments  of  the  Athenaeum  are 
maintained,  we  believe,  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  the  founders.  The  reading-room, 
on  the  ground  floor,  is  a  dignified  and  beautiful  room,  recently  refitted  in  excellent  taste,  its 
walls  hung  with  the  portraits  of  eminent  worthies.  It  is  still,  as  it  was  in  1835,  "a  place 
of  resort  where  the  interchange  of  opinions  among  our  fellow-citizens  may  be  enjoyed  with- 
out let  or  hindrance."  Whoever  questions  this  fact  should  visit  the  room  between  five  and 
six  o'clock  on  a  pleasant  afternoon. 

The  library  itself  has  slowly  but  steadily  grown,  and  numbers  now  nearly  nineteen 
thousand  volumes.  The  interesting  room  in  which  it  is  housed  is  full  to  overflowing,  and 
the  greatest  present  need  of  the  institution  is  more  shelf-room.  The  Athenaeum  has  been, 
almost  from  its  beginning,  a  depository  of  government  publications,  and  possesses  a  com- 
plete set  of  these  from  1829  down  to  the  present  time.  It  has  received  many  valuable 
legacies  in  money  and  books,  the  most  noteworthy  being,  perhaps,  the  carefully  selected 
and  beautifully  bound  library,  numbering  some  fifteen  hundred  volumes,  of  the  late  Ben- 
jamin T.  Tredick,  which  is  kept  in  an  alcove  bearing  his  name. 

The  library,  although  curiously  incomplete  and  fragmentary  in  some  departments,  pos- 
sesses many  rare  and  valuable  works,  old  pamphlets  and  documents  of  colonial  times,  and 
is  specially  rich  in  histories  of  New 
Hampshire  towns.  The  reader  who 
comes  here  in  search  of  a  particular 
book  is  very  apt  to  be  disappointed ; 
but,  as  he  looks  over  the  shelves,  he 
sees  much  that  tempts  him  to  linger 
and  read.  It  is  a  delightful  library  to 
browse  in.  In  these  days  of  syste- 
matic and  specialized  study  this  may 
not  seem  an  important  function  of  a 
library  ;  but  I  venture  to  say  that,  out 
of  the  many,  young  and  old,  who  have 
frequented  this  charming  old  room  in 
the  years  since  it  was  first  opened, 
not  a  few  have  been  drawn  to  serious 
and  useful  reading  through  the  mere 
act  of  glancing  down  these  pleasant 
shelves. 

Alfred  Gooding. 
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NLY  a  few  of  the  taverns  and  boarding-houses  erected  during  the  colonial 
years,  in  the  principal  town  of  the  province  of  New  Hampshire,  retain 
to-day  their  original  outward  appearance.  Many  have  been  remodelled, 
while  others  have  been  destroyed  in  the  great  fires  that  have  so  frequently 
devastated  the  central  portion  of  our  city.  Out  of  eleven  hotels  enumerated  in  the  Di- 
rectory of  1834  as  then  open  to  the  public,  but  four  of  the  buildings  remain;  and  only 
the  Rockingham  House  retains  its  name,  and  preserves  its  dining-room,  with  its  orig- 
inal woodwork. 

The  first  person  mentioned  in  the  town  records  to  whom  was  granted  the  privilege 
to  entertain  strangers  was  Henry  Sherburne,  who  came  to  Portsmouth  with  the  com- 
pany of  early  settlers  in  163 1.  The  name  was  a  prominent  one  in  the  early  history  of 
the  town,  province,  and  colony,  as  his  son  and  grandson  of  the  same  name  were  contin- 
ually in  public  offices,  and  both  were  members  of  the  Provincial  Council.  The  select- 
men on  March  24,  1669,  voted,  "at  the  request  of  Henry  Sherburne  and  his  wife,  [to] 
grant  libertie  unto  them  to  entertain  strangers,  and  supply  them  with  vitualls,  until  the 
next  Countie  Court."  Their  house  was  probably  the  first  brick  house  erected  in  Ports- 
mouth. It  was  two  stories  in  height,  and  situated  on  the  south-east  corner  of  State 
and  Water  Streets,  on  the  site  of  the  office  building  now  occupied  by  Charles  E. 
Walker.  It  was  the  home  of  Henry  Sherburne,  the  third  of  that  name,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Colonial  Congress  held  at  Albany  in  1754.  He  was  very  prominent  in 
Masonry.  At  his  home  was  held  the  first  meeting  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  St. 
John's  Lodge,  in  1739.  After  his  death  the  house  was  opened  to  the  public,  and  known 
as  the  New  Hampshire  Hotel,  the  landlord  being  Captain  Benjamin  Sherburne,  and 
was  patronized  principally  by  shipmasters  and  mates  until  its  destruction  in  the  great 
fire  of  1 8 1 3.  The  celebrated  ventriloquist,  Potter,  whose  fame  was  world-wide  in  his 
day,  was  in  his  early  life  a  servant  at  this  hotel. 

The  Wentworth-Vaughan  house,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  stands  on 
Manning  Street,  south  of  Liberty  Bridge  and  Puddle  Dock.  The  year  after  the  grant 
to  Henry  Sherburne  the  selectmen,  at  a  meeting  held  March  3,  1670,  granted  "unto 
Samuel  Wentworth,  upon  his  request,  the  court  conferring  him  libertie  to  entertain 
strangers,  and  to  sell  and  brew  beare,  as  the  law  allows." 

Lieutenant  Governor  Wentworth,  a  son  of  Samuel  Wentworth,  lived  in  this  house 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  in  1693,  as  also  his  grandson,  Governor  Benning  Went- 
worth, until  the  completion  of  his  new  mansion  at  Little  Harbor  in  1750.  The  size  of 
the  building  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  built  for  a  public  house,  although  the 
sixteen  children  of  the  builder  necessitated  a  large  home.  The  floor-beams  are  twelve 
by  eighteen  inches,  and  were  cut  near  by  on  Meeting-house  Hill.  The  base  of  the 
chimney  is  ten  feet  by  thirteen  feet,  and  some  of  the  wainscot  panels  are  of  clear 
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boards,  thirty-eight  inches  in  width.  The  house  is  owned  and  occupied  by  descendants 
of  Governor  Vaughan,  a  predecessor  of  the  first  Governor  Wentworth  in  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  province  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  fact  that  John  Stavers  was  landlord  of  the  tavern  on  State  Street,  and  then  of 
a  new  one  on  Court  Street,  and  hung  out  in  front  of  each  the  same  sign,  bearing  the 
portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  "in  scarlet  coat  and  periwig  of  flax,"  frequently  mis- 
leads natives  as  well  as  strangers. 

The  first  tavern,  made  famous  by  Longfellow's  poem  "Lady  Wentworth,"  was  situ- 
ated, as  correctly  stated  in  the  poem,  on  Queen  Street,  the  name  of  which  was  changed 
afterward  to  Buck,  and  then  to  State  Street.  The  building  was  on  the  north  side  of 
State  Street,  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  the  late  Washington  Freeman,  the  location 
being  confirmed  by  the  plan  drawn  in  1814,  and  now  framed  and  hung  in  the  mayor's 
office.  The  title  of  the  land  at  that  date  was  in  the  name  of  Captain  Seawards,  the 
son-in-law  of  William  Stavers. 

On  Oct.  io,  1755,  the  St.  John's  Lodge  of  Masons  met  at  Brother  John 
Stavers's,  and  the  records  state  that  they  dined  upon  an  elegant  dinner.  From  this 
tavern  Bartholomew  Stavers,  the  brother  of  the  landlord,  ran  the  first  regular  stage 
north  of  Boston.  His  printed  bill,  dated  in  April,  1761,  reads  that  "a  large  stage 
chair,  with  two  horses,  will  be  ready  Monday,  the  20th,  to  start  at  the  sign  of  the  Earl 
of  Halifax  for  Boston,  to  perform  once  a  week,  and  carry  four  passengers."  He  ad- 
vertised again  in  1763  that  "the  Portsmouth  Flying  Stage-coach,  with  four  to  six 
horses,  [would]  run  every  Thursday.    Fare,  $3.00." 

The  street  in  front  of  the  tavern,  until  after  the  fire  of  18 13,  was  only  twenty  feet 
in  width.  Here  was  laid  the  first  scene  in  the  romantic  episode  so  gracefully  told  by 
Longfellow  in  the  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,"  the  last  scene  picturing  the  marriage  of 
Governor  Benning  Wentworth  to  Martha  Hilton,  — a  sort  of  second  edition  of  King 
Cophetua  and  Zenelophon  :  — 

"  Cophetua  sware  a  royal  oath  : 
'  This  beggar  maid  shall  be  my  queen  ! '  " 

Martha  Hilton,  also,  was  a  poor  girl:  — 

"  Barefooted,  ragged,  with  neglected  hair, 
Eyes  full  of  laughter,  neck  and  shoulders  bare, 
A  thin  slip  of  a  girl,  like  a  new  moon, 
Sure  to  be  rounded  into  beauty  soon, 
A  creature  men  would  worship  and  adore, 
Though  now  in  mean  habiliments  she  bore 
A  pail  of  water,  dripping,  through  the  street, 
And  bathing,  as  she  went,  her  naked  feet." 

Dame  Stavers,  the  innkeeper's  wife,  took  the  occasion  to  remonstrate  with  her:  — 

"  '  O  Martha  Hilton,  fie !  how  dare  you  go 
About  the  town  half-dressed,  and  looking  so ! ' 
At  which  the  gypsy  laughed,  and  straight  replied, 
'  No  matter  how  I  look  ;  I  yet  shall  ride 
In  my  own  chariot,  ma'am.' " 
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Fortunate  prophecy!  Martha  went  to  live  as  servant  with  Governor  Wentworth  at  his 
mansion  at  Little  Harbor,  looking  out  to  sea.  Seven  years  passed,  and  the  "thin  slip 
of  a  girl,"  who  promised  to  be  no  great  beauty,  had  flowered  into  the  loveliest  of 
women.  The  governor,  a  lonely  widower,  and  not  too  young,  fell  in  love  with  his  fair 
handmaid.  Without  stating  his  purpose  to  any  one,  Governor  Wentworth  invited  a 
number  of  friends  (among  others  the  Rev.  Arthur  Brown)  to  dine  with  him  at  Little 
Harbor  on  his  birthday.  After  the  dinner,  a  very  elaborate  one,  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  guests  were  discussing  their  tobacco-pipes,  Martha  Hilton  glided  into  the  room, 
and  stood  blushing  in  front  of  the  chimney-place.  The  guests  stared  at  each  other, 
and  particularly  at  her,  and  wondered.    Then  the  governor,  rising  from  his  seat, — 

"  Played  slightly  with  his  ruffles,  then  looked  down, 
And  said  unto  the  Reverend  Arthur  Brown, 
'  This  is  my  birthday  :  it  shall  likewise  be 
My  wedding-day  ;  and  you  shall  marry  me  !  '  " 

The  rector  was  dumfounded,  knowing  the  humble  footing  Martha  had  held  in  the 
house,  and  could  think  of  nothing  cleverer  to  say  than,  "To  whom,  your  Excellency?  " 
"To  this  lady,"  replied  the  governor,  taking  Martha  Hilton  by  the  hand.  The  Rev. 
Arthur  Brown  hesitated.  "As  chief  magistrate  of  New  Hampshire,  I  command  you  to 
marry  me,"  cried  the  firm  old  governor.  And  so  it  was  done.  And  so  the  pretty 
kitchen-maid  became  Lady  Wentworth  of  the  Hall,  and  rode  in  her  own  chariot, 
after  all. 

In  1765  William  Stavers,  having  prospered,  purchased  a  lot  on  the  south-west 
corner  of  Atkinson  and  Court  Streets,  and  commenced  building  thereon  a  three-story 
tavern.  On  March  31,  1768,  it  was  so  far  completed  that  the  St.  John's  Lodge  voted 
to  move  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax  Tavern. 

When  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  Hampshire  was  organized  in  1790,  by  the  St. 
John's  and  the  St.  Patrick's  Lodges  of  Portsmouth  and  the  Rising  Sun  Lodge  of 
Keene,  their  first  meetings  were  held  in  the  lodge-room  at  Brother  Stavers's,  in  the  third 
story  of  his  new  building.  When  the  building  was  remodelled  and  changed  to  a  tene- 
ment house  in  1897,  the  hollow  partitions  dividing  the  anterooms  from  the  main  lodge- 
room  were  found  filled  with  a  fine  vegetable  substance  resembling  the  hull  of  some 
grain,  put  there,  presumably,  to  prevent  eavesdroppers  or  the  candidates  obtaining  the 
secrets  of  the  order.  On  the  high  post,  near  the  north-east  corner  of  the  tavern,  was 
put  up  the  favorite  sign  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax.  This  sign  was  torn  down  by  a  mob  of 
patriots  in  1775,  who  regarded  the  hotel  as  under  foreign  influence.  Stavers  escaped, 
and  fled  to  Stratham,  but  on  his  return  to  Portsmouth,  a  fortnight  afterward,  was  seized 
by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  confined  in  the  jail  at  Exeter.  He  afterward  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  soon  had  all  suspicions  of  Toryism  removed.  He  repaired  the 
damage  done  to  the  hotel  by  the  mob,  had  the  old  sign  retouched,  and  the  name  of 
William  Pitt  took  the  place  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax.  The  inscription  on  the  sign  gave 
the  name  to  Pitt  Street,  which  was  changed  in  July,  1778,  to  Court  Street. 

In  1782  the  French  fleet  anchored  in  our  harbor;  and  eight  of  its  principal  officers, 
in  white  uniforms,  took  up  their  quarters  at  the  sign  of  William  Pitt.     Lafayette  came 
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all  the  way  from  Providence  to  visit  them.  To  this  tavern  John  Hancock  came  in  his 
coach,  attended  by  his  servants.  El  bridge  Gerry,  Matthew  Thornton,  Edward  Rut- 
ledge,  and  other  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  found  a  cordial  welcome. 
General  Knox,  the  stalwart  soldier,  who  was  two  officers  in  size  and  three  in  lungs, 
many  times  on  his  way  to  and  from  Maine  found  such  a  resting-place  as  his  heavy 
frame  required.  He  recommended  the  hotel  to  Louis  Philippe  and  his  two  brothers; 
but  the  hotel  was  full,  and  the  future  King  of  France  became  the  guest  of  Governor 

Langdon.  1893900 

In  1789  Governor  John  Sullivan  and  his  council  convened  at  the  Pitt  Tavern;  and 
George  Washington,  the  noblest  guest  that  ever  honored  an  American  hotel,  entered 
the  doorway,  and  made  his  final  complimentary  visit  to  our  State  authorities.  Wash- 
ington's appearance  is  recorded  as  having  been  most  imposing.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
complete  suit  of  black  velvet, —  coat,  vest,  and  small-clothes,  —  with  black  silk  stock- 
ings and  brilliant  shoe-buckles. 

The  Bell  Tavern,  on  the  north  side  of  Congress  Street,  next  west  of  Congress 
Block,  was  built  in  1743;  and  in  front,  on  a  post,  hung  a  sign  of  a  bell.  Here  were 
the  headquarters  of  the  patriots.  A  guest  wrote:  "It  was  not  a  beautiful  structure. 
An  architect  would  not  hold  it  up  as  a  model.  It  had  no  stately  columns  or  pillars, 
dome,  or  tower;  but  it  had  a  history  and  hallowed  memories,  which  are  more  signifi- 
cant and  enduring."  In  1852  the  building  was  sold,  and  made  into  three  stories;  and 
the  old  sign-post,  with  its  blue  bell,  was  cut  down.  The  fire  of  March,  1867,  swept 
the  building  away. 

On  the  north  side  of  Daniel  Street,  east  of  Penhallow  Street,  stands  a  gambrel- 
roof  house,  projecting  into  the  street  a  dozen  feet  in  front  of  the  adjacent  buildings. 
In  1 76 1  this  building  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  similarly  constructed  tavern  that  had 
recently  been  burned.  It  was  built  and  occupied  by  Colonel  James  Stoodley,  and  for 
many  years  the  tavern  was  the  stopping-place  for  travellers  journeying  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Maine.  The  New  Hampshire  Gazette  of  that  period  contained  the  quaint  ad- 
vertisements of  the  stage  to  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  which  started  from  Stoodley's. 
In  the  third  story  was  an  arched  hall,  used  for  Masonic  purposes  (probably  by  the  St. 
Patrick's  Lodge)  and  for  public  dancing  parties.  Here  it  was  that  the  amateur  violin- 
ist, Colonel  Michael  Wentworth,  the  second  husband  of  Martha  Hilton,  often  "fiddled 
till  morning  on  his  own  favorite  violin." 

The  tavern  at  the  Plains  was  first  called  King  George  Tavern,  and  as  early  as 
1768  the  St.  John's  Lodge  celebrated  St.  John's  Day  therein.  In  1773  it  was  called 
the  Globe  Tavern,  and  retained  that  name  in  1839.  It  is  rapidly  going  to  ruin,  and, 
unless  repaired,  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  prominent  landmark. 

In  1768  there  were  two  hundred  and  seven  negro  slaves  in  Portsmouth,  and  they 
had  a  regular  government  of  their  own ;  and  for  many  years  they  held  their  elections  at 
the  Plains,  choosing  annually  a  king,  a  sheriff,  and  other  officers,  who  duly  tried  and 
punished,  by  whipping  at  the  pump,  any  negro  guilty  of  any  crime  which  was  regarded 
as  disgraceful  to  the  ebon  society.  There  was  a  general  gathering  of  slaves  on  such  oc- 
casions. One  day  a  culprit  was  under  trial,  and  the  forenoon  was  nearly  gone.  The 
evidence  had  not  all  been  given,  but  the  servants  could  stay  no  longer  from  their 
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home  duties.  They  all  wanted  to  see  the  whipping,  but  could  not  conveniently  be 
present  again  after  dinner.  One  of  them  ventured  to  address  the  king,  "Please,  your 
honor,  best  let  the  fellow  have  his  whipping  now,  and  finish  the  trial  after  dinner." 
The  request  appearing  to  be  the  general  wish  of  the  company,  the  king  ordered  ten 
lashes,  for  justice,  as  far  as  the  trial  went,  and  ten  more  at  the  close  of  the  trial, 
should  the  prisoner  be  found  guilty. 

On  the  north-west  corner  of  State  Street  and  Penhallow  Street,  formerly  Ark 
Lane,  stood  Ark  Tavern,  kept  by  John  Davenport,  who  exhibited  in  front  a  fanciful 
sign,  containing  a  picture  of  the  ark.  He  advertised  in  the  Oracle  in  1793  that  "at 
his  house  the  weary  traveller  will  find  rest,  and  his  cellar  (he  flatters  himself)  will  be 
furnished  with  good  liquors.  Mr.  Davenport's  wife  died  in  this  house  while  the  Su- 
perior Court  was  sitting  at  Portsmouth,  in  the  month  of  February;  and,  as  his  house 
was  crowded  with  boarders,  which  made  her  burial  very  inconvenient,  she  was  kept 
until  the  court  closed  its  business,  about  three  weeks  after. 

The  Franklin  House,  on  Congress  Street,  was  originally  a  dwelling-house,  built 
about  1800,  and  soon  after  converted  into  a  tavern,  and  known  as  the  Portsmouth  Hotel 
and  general  stage-office.  In  18 19  the  part  on  the  corner  of  Fleet  Street  was  built, 
containing  a  hall  for  assemblies,  with  a  spring  floor,  and  called  Franklin  Hall.  Here 
in  1823  was  held  the  great  ball  on  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  settlement 
of  New  Hampshire.  The  majority  of  the  four  hundred  (numerically  and  socially) 
present  inscribed  their  names  on  parchment;  and  we  notice  the  signatures  of  Grace 
and  Daniel  Webster,  Mary  and  Jeremiah  Mason,  the  families  of  the  Wendells,  the 
Sheafes,  the  Wentworths,  the  Rices,  and  all  the  names  prominent  in  the  history  of  the 
town,  which  certainly  included  the  descendants  of  the  guests  at  the  wedding  of  Governor 
Wentworth. 

"  He  had  invited  all  his  friends  and  peers, — 
The  Pepperels,  the  Langdons,  and  the  Lears, 
The  Sparhawks,  the  Penhallows,  and  the  rest ; 
For  why  repeat  the  name  of  every  guest  ?  " 

During  the  many  years  that  Willis  Barnabee  was  landlord,  the  Franklin  house 
flourished.  Among  his  prompt -paying  guests  was  the  eccentric  but  learned  John 
Elwyn.  Punctually,  at  a  certain  hour,  he  could  be  seen  at  the  office  entrance,  ready 
for  his  long  daily  walk,  dressed  in  sugar-loaf  hat  (made  always  from  the  same  block), 
his  swallow-tail  coat,  white  duck  trousers,  and  odd-shaped  high  shoes,  the  cut  and 
style  of  which  were  never  varied  through  his  long  life.  His  peculiar  will,  and  a  few 
rare  volumes  that  he  occasionally  had  printed,  are  all  that  is  left  of  a  long  life  devoted 
to  the  languages  and  literature.  His  room  at  the  hotel,  as  the  writer  remembers  it, 
was  a  veritable  curiosity  shop.  Diagonally  across  it  was  placed  a  long  row  of  shoes, 
every  chair  and  sofa  was  loaded  with  his  cast-off  clothing,  and  the  bed  had  a  buffalo 
robe  for  a  covering.  A  quotation  from  one  of  his  rare  pamphlets,  in  the  possession  of 
the  writer,  will  illustrate  his  characteristic  style:  — 

Very  friendly  and  very  tireless  Reader :  I  wanted  to  see  how  wrong  I  should  and  should  not  be,  a  writing 
straight  ahead  and  never  looking  behind  me  till  I  got  through :  such  a  deal  of  outlander  stuff  too,  so  I 
kept  only  one  gentleman  at  work  in  a  little  outhouse  of  his  own  all  by  himself :  would  he  be  worth  now  a 
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many  of  guineas  to  some  Bookmen  in  the  States,  Mr.  Albert  William  Ham  of  Portsmouth  in  New  Hamp- 
shire : 

For  all  the  Wrong  text  is  my  doings  after  all :  me  my  own  Proofreader,  but  here  is  a  secret  of  trade  : 
for  xobody  will,  the  truth  is  nobody  can  do  this  well  at  first  himself  :  your  eyes  run  so  fast  down  the 
page,  and  me  too  often  a  writing  of  other  chapters  five  hundred  miles  ahead,  and  when  I  get  back  to 
writing  out  copy  they  call  it  for  the  printer  I  always  make  paragraphs  m  my  head  instead  of  the  old 
ones  I  took  out  of  the  trunk,  and  write  the  new  one  down  forty  miles  an  hour.  Seventy  years  and  such  a 
head  of  other  steam  on  in  the  Bookway,  why  the  writing  this  out  for  the  printer,  next  the  getting  her 
text  right  at  all,  this  has  taken  some  of  the  best  hours  of  Six  days  in  the  week  for  Six  Months :  enough  to 
teach  yourself  a  wholly  new  tongue. 

The  Colonel  Brewster  boarding-house  was  situated  on  the  north-east  corner  of 
Pleasant  and  Court  Streets.  Washington  wrote  in  his  private  diary  in  1789,  "I  went 
to  Colonel  Brewster's  tavern,  the  place  provided  for  my  residence."  In  the  castle-like 
building  Washington  remained  four  days.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Sheriff 
Packer.  His  wife  had  a  fondness  for  making  extensions  to  her  domicile;  and,  when  the 
sheriff  was  absent  from  home  on  any  long  journey,  he  would  find  some  addition  on  his 
return.  The  house  was  so  frequently  enlarged  that,  after  the  sheriff's  death  in  1771, 
it  became  desirable  for  a  public  house.  In  1768  the  effigy  of  the  sheriff  was  hung  in 
front  of  his  house,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  execution  of  Ruth  Blay,  whose 
reprieve  from  the  governor  arrived  a  few  minutes  after  her  spirit  had  been  hastened 
away.    The  effigy  bore  this  inscription  :  — 

"  Am  I  to  lose  my  dinner, 
This  woman  for  to  hang? 
Come,  draw  away  the  cart,  my  boys, 
Don't  stop  to  say  '  Amen.'  " 

The  building  was  burned  in  18 13  by  the  same  fire  that  destroyed  the  residence  of 
Daniel  Webster  on  the  opposite  corner.  The  three-story  brick  dwelling  of  ex-Mayor 
Jenness  was  erected  on  the  site,  and  recently  the  corner  has  again  been  used  as  a  pub- 
lic house. 

The  gambrel-roof  house  occupied  for  so  many  years  by  Mr.  Samuel  Lord,  on  the 
north-east  corner  of  Middle  and  State  Streets,  was  built  some  time  previous  to  the 
Revolution.  In  1779  the  widow  of  Captain  Purcell  kept  a  boarding-house  here;  and 
John  Paul  Jones  boarded  with  her  while  he  was  superintending  the  building  of  the 
ship  "America,"  of  seventy-four  guns,  the  heaviest  vessel  that  had  been  at  that  time 
constructed  in  this  country.  She  was  built  on  Badger's  Island,  and  on  her  completion 
was  presented  by  the  United  States  to  France. 

The  Davenport  House,  now  occupied  by  Benjamin  F.  Mugridge,  on  the  north-east 
corner  of  State  and  Fleet  Streets,  was  built  by  Mrs.  Charles  Treadwell  in  1758,  and 
occupied  as  a  boarding-house  for  many  years  by  John  Davenport.  The  hall  and  stairs 
retain  their  original  architecture. 

Besides  the  taverns  already  mentioned,  there  were  in  1834:  the  Mansion  House  on 
Congress  Street,  on  the  south-east  corner  of  Fleet,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  to 
City  Hotel,  and  then  to  the  National  Hotel,  and  which  was  burned  in  1877;  the  Pound 
Tavern  on  Middle  Road;  the  Farmers'  Hotel,  on  the  site  of  which  now  stands  the 
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Custom-house;  Walker's  Tavern,  corner  of  Market  and  Russell  Streets,  which  was 
built  in  1788;  and  the  Falstaff  House,  on  the  site  of  the  residence  of  Charles  H.  Men- 
dum  on  Middle  Street,  the  greater  part  of  which  now  stands  on  the  north-west  corner  of 
Middle  and  Cabot  Streets. 

The  Rockingham  House  was  built  in  1785  as  the  private  residence  of  Judge 
Woodbury  Langdon,  a  brother  of  Governor  John  Langdon.  It  was  altered  into  a  hotel 
in  1830,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  managed  by  Thomas  J.  Coburn.  It  was 
purchased  in  1870  by  the  Hon.  Frank  Jones,  who  enlarged  and  improved  it.  A  fire  nearly 
destroyed  the  building  in  1884.  Fortunately,  the  old  dining-room  was  saved,  with  its 
original  wainscoting  and  furnishings.  The  building  was  immediately  restored,  and 
the  citizens  and  travelling  public  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  proprietor  for  the  present 
elegant  and  palatial  Rockingham. 

C.  A.  Hazlett. 


THE  RIVER  AND  WHARVES. 


HE  Piscataqua  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  great  river  excepting  length. 
It  is  broad,  deep,  and  powerful;  but  from  its  source  in  Great  Bay  to  its 
mouth  off  New  Castle  and  Kittery  Point  it  measures  scarcely  eleven  miles. 
What  it  lacks  in  length,  however,  it  makes  up  in  depth  and  volume.  The 
enormous  body  of  water  that  gathers  at  flood-tide  in  Great  Bay  pours  down  between  the 
high  river-banks  with  a  velocity  and  power  which  have  constantly  deepened  the  river- 
fced  until  in  certain  parts  —  as,  for  instance,  at  The  Narrows  —  there  are  said  to  be 
jseventy  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  Few  rivers  have  a  more  irresistible  current.  The 
Surface  of  the  water  is  perpetually  seething,  and  in  many  places  its  action  resembles 
that  of  a  small  whirlpool.  Very  seldom,  within  the  memory  of  man,  has  the  Piscataqua 
been  known  to  freeze  over.  Its  turbulent  surface  has  rarely  been  stilled  by  the  hand 
of  the  Frost  King. 

Commercially,  and  in  other  ways,  such  a  river,  deep  and  strong,  is  of  incalculable 
importance  to  the  town  that  lies  upon  its  banks.  And  to  its  site  upon  the  Piscataqua, 
more  than  to  any  other  advantage  of  natural  location,  Portsmouth  owes  both  health  and 
wealth.  Who  can  say  how  largely  length  of  life  and  immunity  from  disease  in  this 
old  town  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  twice  in  every  twenty-four  hours  the  ocean  has 
poured  its  great  salt,  cleansing  flood  up  beneath  the  wharves  and  into  the  remotest 
parts  of  those  large  inlets  which  make  up  into  the  town  on  the  north  and  south?  Until 
of  late,  man  had  done  very  little  for  the  physical  health  of  the  community;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  natural  evil  consequences  of  his  neglect  have  been  averted  largely  by 
ithe  cleansing  and  purifying  power  of  a  noble  river. 

Even  more  clearly  has  the  Piscataqua  been  the  source  of  Portsmouth's  wealth. 
Years  ago  she  served  as  the  water-way  for  deep-laden  vessels  bringing  cargoes  of  rum, 
sugar,  and  molasses  from  the  West  Indies.  Many  a  fortune  was  amassed  here  through 
this  profitable  commerce,  and  the  fame  of  Portsmouth  merchants  was  more  than  local. 
In  the  course  of  years,  through  the  extension  of  railway  systems  and  the  competition 
of  other  ports,  this  sort  of  trade  gradually  dwindled;  and  the  time  came  when  it  was 
customary  to  speak  of  Portsmouth  as  a  place  of  dust  and  decay.  In  1869,  when  Aldrich 
published  his  "Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  he  said:  "Few  ships  come  to  Rivermouth  [Ports- 
mouth] now.  Commerce  drifted  into  other  ports.  The  phantom  fleet  sailed  off  one 
[day,  and  never  came  back  again.  The  crazy  old  warehouses  are  empty;  and  barnacles 
and  eel-grass  cling  to  the  piles  of  the  crumbling  wharves,  where  the  sunshine  lies  lov- 
ingly, bringing  out  the  faint  spicy  odor  that  haunts  the  place, —  the  ghost  of  the  old 
dead  West  India  trade." 

But  in  the  thirty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  these  words  were  written,  the  ac- 
tivities of  trade  have  gradually  revived  in  the  old  port,  —  not  the  trade  which  our 
fathers  knew,  but,  nevertheless,  important  and  lucrative.    Great  four-masted  schooners 
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and  huge  barges  unload  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  into  the  grimy  "pockets  "  built  upott 
the  old  wharves.  Lumber-yards  and  fish-houses  claim  their  share  of  the  river-fronB 
Steamers  and  pleasure-boats  that  ply  up  and  down  and  across  the  river  must  have  thell, 
places  of  departure  and  arrival.  On  the  whole,  not  many  wharves  are  crumbling  arj' 
deserted, —  not  more  than  are  needed  to  maintain  the  picturesqueness,  the  air  of  antiq- 
uity, without  which  the  water-front  of  the  town  would  ill  correspond  with  the  streets 
and  houses  of  which  we  are  so  proud. 

But  whether  or  not  the  Piscataqua  brings  us  wealth  as  of  old,  and  however  largely] 
commerce  may  have  diminished,  there  is  at  least  no  falling  off  in  the  pleasure  and  de-' 
light  which  those  who  dwell  upon  the  banks  of  such  a  noble  river  may  derive  from  itJ 
from  merely  looking  upon  its  shining  waters  so  full  of  brilliant  and  changing  colors 
from  feeling  the  cool  breezes  that  blow  across  its  surface  on  summer  days,  from  tha 
pleasant  and  refreshing  little  journeys  by  boat  which  it  offers  to  heated  and  tired 
mortals.  Who  can  help  being  impressed  by  the  thought  of  how  many  generations  have 
derived  health  and  comfort  and  joy  from  this  great  river,  what  a  perpetual  source  of  de- 
light and  inspiration  it  has  been,  not  only  to  the  poet  who  has  sung  its  praises,  but  t 
every  one  of  the  countless  thousands  who  have  sought  rest  and  recreation  upon  it 
waters  or  along  its  banks?    No  wonder  that  Aldrich  longed  to  see  it  once  more 

"  I,  within  a  city,  I, 

So  full  of  vague  unrest, 
Would  almost  give  my  life  to  lie 
An  hour  upon  thy  breast ! 

"  To  let  the  wherry  listless  go, 
And,  wrapt  in  dreamy  joy, 
Dip,  and  surge  idly  to  and  fro, 
Like  the  red  harbor-buoy." 

No  wonder  that  Albert  Laighton  could  utter  the  hope,  which  at  the  end  was  not 

denied  him, — 

"  Oh,  when  the  dart  shall  strike  my  heart, 
Speeding  from  Death's  full  quiver, 
May  I  close  my  eyes  where  smiling  skies 
Bend  o'er  my  native  river ! " 

There  are  few  rivers  that  have  within  so  brief  a  course  as  that  of  the  Piscataqua 
such  an  extraordinary  variety  of  scenery.  Martin  Pring,  who  explored  the  river  in 
1603,  admired  "the  goodly  groves  and  woods"  upon  its  banks;  but  the  voyager  of 
to-day  beholds  a  still  fairer  and  more  varied  sight  —  not  only  "goodly  groves, "  but  green 
and  pleasant  pastures  and  fields  of  corn,  a  landscape  stretching  away  to  distant  hills, 
prosperous  farms  with  their  comfortable-looking  buildings,  and  little  hamlets  straggling 
along  the  river-banks.  The  years  have  certainly  added  beauty  as  well  as  interest  to 
that  "westernmost  and  best  river,"  as  Pring  calls  the  Piscataqua.  An  uninterrupted 
prospect  of  woods  has  its  charm,  but  so  has  the  open  and  sunny  and  inhabited  country. 
It  is  pleasant  to  feel  that  people  live  in  the  midst  of  the  landscape  we  are  admiring. 
That  feeling  is  never  absent  in  sailing  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Piscataqua.    There  is 
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always  in  sight,  even  across  the  lakelike  expanse  of  Great  Bay,  some  cheerful  farm- 
house, with  its  orchards  and  smooth  fields;  and  half-way  down  the  river,  on  its  left  bank, 
the  little  town  of  Eliot  is  scattered  across  the  hills.  Here,  indeed,  of  a  summer 
afternoon  one  may  see  upon  the  heights  of  Greenacre  indications  of  the  presence  of  a 
multitude.  The  hotel  piazzas  swarm  with  people.  Every  neighboring  tree  serves  as  a 
hitching-post  for  numerous  carriages  and  wagons.  Stacks  of  bicycles  reflect  the  after- 
noon sun.  A  large  white  tent,  from  which  floats  a  banner  labelled  "Peace,"  receives 
beneath  its  pleasant  shade  a  numerous  audience,  which  has  come  together  to  listen  to  a 
Greenacre  lecture, —  one  of  that  long  and  varied  course  which,  year  after  year,  the  energy 
of  Miss  Sarah  J.  Farmer  has  planned  and  provided.  With  the  noble  and  disinterested 
motive  of  securing  a  hearing  for  every  idea  that  may  contribute  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  human  lot  and  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  Miss  Farmer  has  lavished  infinite  pains 
and  enthusiasm  upon  the  organization  and  prosecution  of  this  summer  school  of  philos- 
ophy, theology,  ethics,  art,  poetry,  and  science;  and  her  efforts  have  been  rewarded 
with  a  degree  of  success  far  beyond  any  but  the  most  sanguine  expectation.  Without 
detracting  from  the  merit  of  the  lectures,  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  "some  portion  of 
this  success  has  been  due  to  the  place, — -to  the  beautiful  hill-top  where  the  breezes  are 
always  blowing,  and  from  which  one  may  look  to  the  very  ends  of  a  most  enchanting 
country.  Even  the  dullest  speaker  cannot  make  the  hour  tiresome  to  an  audience  that 
can  gaze  through  the  open  sides  of  the  tent  across  fields  where  the  haymakers  are  at 
work  in  the  July  afternoon,  across  the  river  to  the  green  banks  of  Newington,  and  so  on 
into  infinite  stretches  of  hazy  distance.  Certainly,  the  hill  at  Greenacre  was  wisely 
chosen  for  a  lecture-room,  since,  if  man  fails  to  delight  and  instruct,  nature  stands 
ready  to  make  good  his  shortcomings;  and,  in  the  discussion  of  vital  problems,  heat  and 
anger  are  almost  impossible  where  sky  and  water  and  fields  are  so  broad  and  serene. 

Historical  interest  the  river-banks  do  not  possess  until  we  come  below  the  Ports- 
mouth bridge,  whose  uneven  carriage-way,  side  by  side  with  the  railway  track,  stretches 
from  the  northern  end  of  the  town  across  to  Kittery.  But  from  here  to  the  sea,  famous 
events  and  people  form  an  unbroken  array  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  To  describe 
them  in  detail  would  be  to  narrate  the  beginnings  of  New  Hampshire  and  much  of  its 
most  important  history  since, —  to  become  the  biographer  of  Mason,  Champernowne,  the 
Wentworths,  the  Pepperrells,  and  all  that  host  of  worthies  who  in  the  days  of  the  prov- 
ince and  of  the  State  have  made  the  banks  of  the  Piscataqua  famous,  and  to  whose 
houses  and  tombs  we  still  make  the  pious  pilgrimage.  Such  a  task  I  have  not  set  my- 
self, remembering  with  what  skill  and  thoroughness  it  has  more  than  once  been  done.* 

Historic  interest  aside,  a  journey  down  either  bank  of  the  river  is  a  thing  to  re- 
member with  joy.  Crossing  the  New  Castle  bridges  from  island  to  island  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  ascending  the  steep  hill  at  the  end  of  the  third  bridge,  one  turns  to  be- 
hold a  view  positively  Venetian  in  its  splendor,  —  a  network  of  water-ways  flooded  with 
brilliant  color  by  the  descending  sun;  islands  great  and  small,  whose  summer  greenery 
turns  to  a  wonderful  crimson  in  the  autumn;  on  the  left,  across  Little  Harbor,  the  pict- 
uresque irregular  mass  of  the  old  Wentworth  house,  with  its  smooth  lawns;  on  the  right, 

*The  reader -who  seeks  ample  and  accurate  information  concerning  these  things  should  turn  to  Miss  Sarah  H. 
Foster's  admirable  "  Portsmouth  Guide  Book." 
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across  the  river,  the  steep  bluffs  of  Scavey's  Island  and  the  towering  ship-houses  of  the 
Navy  Yard;  while  in  the  middle  distance  lies  the  old  town,  bathed  in  golden  light. 

Such  a  view,  so  beautiful  in  itself,  hardly  needs  the  added  interest  of  historical 
associations;  yet  it  possesses  these  also  in  abundance.  Scarce  an  island  or  a  building 
within  sight  that  does  not  suggest  noteworthy  events,  that  does  not  bring  to  mind  the 
figures  of  the  past.  Nor  has  the  making  of  history  ceased  there.  Only  last  summer 
the  barren  heights  of  Seavey's  Island  were  transformed  into  a  prison-camp  for  sixteen 
hundred  Spanish  sailors,  and  will  be  forever  associated  with  that  extraordinary  event.  • 
Nobody  who  stood  at  the  landing-place  on  that  hot  July  morning,  when  the  prisoners 
were  brought  ashore,  will  soon  forget  the  long,  melancholy  procession  of  ragged  figures, 

staggering  with  weakness,  winding  its  slow 
way  along  the  road  to  the  camp,  and  the 
fever-parched  groups  lying  in  the  grateful 
shade  of  a  few  trees,  begging  for  water 
until  the  kind-hearted  guards  brought  them 
a  cool  draught  from  the  neighboring  well. 
That  was  a  strange  scene  enacted  there 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Piscataqua,  one  to( 
which  the  historian  of  that  interesting 
stream  will  not  fail  to  give  due  emphasis. 

The  buildings  of  the  Spanish  camp 
have  disappeared,  and  its  well-worn  sur- 
face may  now  be  restored  to  its  original  use 
as  golf  links.  One  more  spot,  however,  in  j 
this  historic  region  has  received  its  share  of 
imperishable  associations,  and  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  interest  of  a  summer-day's  sail 
upon  the  Piscataqua. 

Alfred  Gooding. 
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ULL  of  interest  as  the  history  of  old  Portsmouth  is,  still  it  is  probably  as 
a  ship-building  centre  that  she  has  exerted  her  greatest  influence  on  the 
^  nation's  career.  In  every  critical  period  of  this  country's  history  it  has 
been  on  the  ship-yards  of  Portsmouth  that  our  government  has  greatly  re- 
lied to  supply  the  needed  ships  for  the  navy,  nor  has  the  old  town  ever  failed  in  such 
times  of  danger  to  respond  nobly  to  the  call  both  in  ships  and  men.  Portsmouth  can 
well  boast  of  having  built  two  of  the  most  historic  of  our  country's  men-of-war.  For 
here  the  keels  of  both  the  "Ranger"  and  the  "Kearsarge"  were  laid;  and  from  here 
these  ships  started  out  on  their  memorable  cruises,  the  one  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den 
by  literally  ravaging  the  southern  coast  of  England,  the  other  many  years  later  hum- 
bling the  Confederacy  by  defeating  her  proudest  ship. 

Tracing  back  this  early  prominence  as  a  ship-building  centre,  we  find  that  the 
earliest  explorers  along  this  coast  —  Pring,  Champlain,  John  Smith,  and  others  —  all 
sailed  up  the  Piscataqua,  and  were  quick  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  harbor  at 
its  mouth.  To  this  and  to  the  proximity  of  the  fisheries  may  be  attributed  the  early 
settlement  of  Portsmouth.  In  162 1  a  fort  and  fishing  station  were  established  at 
Odiorne's  Point,  where  the  graves  of  the  settlers  may  still  be  seen.  Hardly  a  dozen 
years  had  elapsed  before  this  small  settlement,  true  from  the  very  first  to  its  nature, 
was  busily  engaged  in  fitting  out  an  expedition  to  proceed  against  some  coast  pirates. 
It  must  be  explained,  however,  that  at  this  time  the  two  islands  on  which  the  navy  yard 
now  stands  were  used  as  a  place  for  drying  fish,  an  annual  rental  of  some  two  shillings 
sixpence  being  paid  for  that  privilege. 

With  all  the  advantages  of  its  harbor  and  with  its  maritime  population  to  draw  on 
for  skilled  workmen,  it  had  soon  been  seen  that  ships  could  be  built  here  cheaper  than 
in  England.  So  private  ship-yards  had  already  begun  to  start  up  on  the  different  isl- 
ands, the  timber  being  found  along  the  shore.  From  such  small  beginnings  of  her 
native  fishermen  the  reputation  of  the  ship-yards  of  Portsmouth  grew  until  before  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  these  ship-yards  received  orders  to  build  a  number  of 
ships  for  His  Majesty's  navy.  Quite  an  unheard-of  thing,  for  never  before  had  an 
English  man-of-war  been  launched  away  from  home  ports.  In  their  day,  however, 
these  ships,  built  though  they  were  in  this  small  settlement,  were  considered  among 
the  very  finest  in  the  British  navy. 

The  advantages  of  the  port  are  noted  in  the  journal  of  a  Frenchman  who  visited 
Portsmouth  during  the  closing  days  of  the  Revolution.  He  then  said  of  it:  "There  is 
every  appearance  of  its  becoming  to  New  England  what  the  other  Portsmouth  is  to  Old ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  this  place  will  be  made  the  depot  of  the  Continental  marine.  The 
access  to  the  harbor  is  easy,  the  road  (anchorage)  is  immense,  and  there  are  seven 
fathoms  of  water  as  far  up  as  two  miles  above  the  town.    Add  to  this  that,  notwith- 
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standing  its  northern  situation,  the  harbor  of  Portsmouth  is  never  frozen,' — an  advan- 
tage arising  from  the  rapidity  of  the  current."  He  might  have  added  that  this  last  con- 
stituted also  the  chief  disadvantage,  rendering  the  navigation  of  the  otherwise  splendid 
harbor  difficult  except  during  slack  water. 

During  these  days  before  the  Revolution,  this  was  a  favorite  resort  for  the  British 
cruisers  who  were  in  the  habit  of  lying  up  here  for  repairs ;  while  their  officers  and  crew 
took  advantage  of  the  colonial  society  that  the  port  then  offered.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  one  of  England's  largest  ships,  the  "Scarborough,"  had  to 
sail  off  unexpectedly  for  Bunker  Hill  in  order  to  avoid  capture. 

The  experience  gained  in  building  and  repairing  these  British  men-of-war  proved 
of  great  service  to  our  new  country;  for  the  next  ship  built,  the  "Raleigh,"  thirty-two 
guns,  engaged  one  of  the  British  blockading  fleet  for  over  an  hour,  nearly  destroying 
her,  and  then  by  superior  sailing  escaped  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  consisting  of  some 
sixty  sail.  This  performance  was  all  the  more  remarkable  as  she  had  been  very 
hurriedly  built,  being  launched  only  sixty  days  after  the  laying  of  the  keel.  This 
same  vessel,  a  little  later,  pluckily  engaged  two  of  these  same  British  vessels,  and  was 
captured  after  a  gallant  fight. 

The  very  next  ship  launched  from  the  north  end  of  Pring's  Wharf,  Portsmouth, 
was  the  noted  "Ranger,"  which  shares  the  fame  of  John  Paul  Jones.  He,  on  the  first 
voyage,  describes  her  as  "slow  and  crank,"  and  also  complains  that  "there  are  only 
thirty  gallons  of  rum  for  the  crew  to  drink  in  passage."  It  is  the  "Ranger"  that  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  ship  that  flew  the  stars  and  stripes.  After  her  historic  cruise 
under  John  Paul  Jones,  the  "Ranger"  was  finally  burned,  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
British,  in  Charleston  Harbor,  at  the  surrender  of  that  city. 

A  much  finer  and  larger  vessel  was  already  building  at  Portsmouth  yard  for  John 
Paul  Jones,  who  fitted  her  out,  however,  only  to  have  to  present  her  to  the  French 
nation,  in  order,  as  the  Continental  Congress  enacted,  "to  show  the  sense  we  enter- 
tained of  his  Majesty's  generous  exertions  in  our  behalf,"  and  to  recompense  that  na- 
tion for  the  destruction  by  lightning  of  one  of  their  ships  in  Boston  Harbor.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this,  "one  of  the  finest  seventy-fours"  that  ever  entered  a  British  port,  was 
captured  some  years  afterward  from  the  French  by  Lord  Howe,  after  a  bloody  engage- 
ment in  which  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  crew  were  killed  and  wounded.  Not- 
withstanding this  engagement,  this  man-of-war,  built  in  Portsmouth,  did  good  service 
in  the  British  navy  for  many  a  year. 

After  the  Revolution  the  ship-yard  at  Langdon  Island  was  kept  busy  launching 
men-of-war  for  our  growing  navy.  One  of  the  largest  of  these,  the  "Congress,"  thirty- 
two,  was  built  in  view  of  possible  difficulties  with  the  "Dey  of  Algiers,"  only  finally 
to  be  given  to  him  by  our  government  as  a  peace-offering,  laden  as  she  was  with  valu- 
able presents,  among  them  being  twenty-six  barrels  of  dollars. 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  this  century  that  it  was  deemed  the  best  and 
cheapest  policy  for  our  government  to  build  her  men-of-war  at  navy  yards.  Thus  the 
early  custom  was  similar  to  the  one  now  in  vogue,  ships  being  contracted  for  at  private 
yards.  In  1800,  in  accordance  with  the  report  made  by  a  board  setting  forth  the  ad- 
vantages of  Portsmouth,  Fernald  Island  was  bought  for  five  thousand  dollars  and  a  navy 
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yard  established  there.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  removing  the  ship-building 
timbers  from  Langdon's  Island  to  the  navy  yard,  little  was  done  for  many  years,  Naval 
Agent  Jacob  Sheafe  being  entirely  in  charge  of  the  yard.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War 
of  1812  a  new  policy  was  inaugurated;  and  Commodore  Isaac  Hull  made  many  improve- 
ments in  the  yard,  the  number  of  officers  and  men  there  being  increased.  The  keel  of  a 
new  seventy-four  was  laid,  this  making  the  third  line-of-battle  ship  that  had  been  built 
at  this  yard.  A  strict  blockade  was  kept  all  along  the  coast  by  the  British;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Portsmouth  were  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  anxiety,  just  as  they  were 
during  the  Revolution  and  recently  during  the  Spanish  War,  owing  to  the  false  reports 
of  intended  attacks.  At  the  end  of  this  war  a  number  of  commandants,  Commodores 
Thomas  McDonough,  Charles  Morris,  and  other  well-known  officers,  rapidly  followed 
one  another.  Then  the  house-building  programme  seems  to  have  commenced,  with  the 
result  that  the  yard  can  now  boast  of  some  one  hundred  buildings,  used  for  almost 
every  imaginable  purpose,  from  oakum  shops  to  foundries.  Thus  it  is  that  now  every- 
thing down  to  the  veriest  detail  of  a  steam  launch,  hull,  and  engines,  all  are  made  in 
the  yard.  When  one  remembers  also  that  the  yard  is  fitted  up  with  a  complete  modern 
steel  plant,  in  addition  to  having  the  best  facilities  on  the  coast  for  repairing  wooden 
ships,  no  wonder  that  the  number  of  buildings  is  large. 

But  the  history  of  this  old  yard  is  necessarily  made  up  largely  of  the  ships  built 
there,  and  the  skill  of  the  shipwright  which  rendered  possible  those  feats  which  have 
helped  make  our  flag  what  it  is  must  not  be  forgotten.  In  1851  the  floating  dry  dock 
was  constructed  on  Peirce  Island  for  the  navy  yard,  at  a  cost  of  some  million  dollars, 
and  was  floated  over  to  where  it  now  lies.  The  dock  was  designed  to  raise  a  vessel  of 
five  thousand  tons'  displacement,  by  being  pumped  dry  of  water,  after  the  ship  had 
been  first  hauled  over  the  sunken  dock.  This  old  dock  is  still  in  use,  being,  with  the 
shears  (which  are  used  for  stepping  masts)  and  the  ship-houses,  the  prominent  features 
along  the  water  front.  One  of  the  first  ships  to  repair  in  this  dock  was  the  old  "Con- 
stitution," where  she  was  so  thoroughly  overhauled  and  rebuilt  that  little  of  the  orig- 
inal ship  remains,  unless  it  be  her  bitts  and  the  side  boards  on  her  gangway. 

Many  other  ships  were  built  at  the  yard  at  this  time,  among  them  the  first  steam 
vessel  of  the  navy,  the  "Saranac, "  the  largest  ship  in  the  old  navy,  the  "Franklin," 
and  the  "Santee, "  which  last  is  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  young  naval  officers.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  yard  became  most  active,  twenty-five  hundred  work- 
men being  employed  in  fitting  out  and  building  ships,  among  them  the  "Kearsarge" 
of  glorious  history,  ending  as  it  did  a  few  years  ago,  when  she  ran  aground  at  Roncador 
Reef,  seemingly  preferring  such  a  fate  to  rotting  slowly  away.  Besides  the  "Kear- 
sarge" some  twenty  other  men-of-war  were  built  at  this  time.  After  wooden  ships 
became  obsolete,  however,  only  five  men-of-war  were  built  here. 

In  1866  Seavey's  Island,  with  its  one  hundred  five  odd  acres,  was  bought  by  our 
government  from  the  town  of  Kittery  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  object  of  this  purchase  was  to  afford  room  for  the  erection  of  an  iron  or 
steel  plant,  but  the  island  is  now  chiefly  noted  for  the  beautiful  views  of  the  harbor  and 
for  its  picturesque  golf  links.  In  the  summer  of  1898  the  Spanish  naval  prisoners,  to  the 
number  of  seventeen  hundred,  were  located  on  the  prettiest  point  on  the  island,  remain- 
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ing  there  until  late  in  the  fall,  when  they  were  carried  back  to  Spain  on  the  "City  of 
Rome."  Great  was  the  surprise,  when  the  time  came  to  send  the  prisoners  back  to 
their  native  country,  to  find  that  it  was  hard  to  drive  them  away  from  the  prison,  so 
well  had  they  been  fed,  clothed,  and  treated.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  could  be  seen 
staggering  under  the  packs  of  booty  they  had  been  accumulating  during  their  stay  in 
prison,  proud  of  the  consciousness  of  having  more  possessions  now  than  they  ever  had 
before. 

The  yard  has  for  some  years  now  assumed  a  quiet  air,  so  that,  unless  one  be  inter- 
ested in  watching  the  building  of  boats  and  their  engines  or  can  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  machinery,  a  visitor  in  the  yard  would  find  very  little  to  attract  him.  To  be 
sure,  one  can  conjure  up  in  his  imagination  the  ghosts  of  the  famous  old  ships  that 
were  constructed  in  yonder  ship-houses  or  were  fitted  out  at  the  docks,  and  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  yard,  and  especially  of  Seavey's  Island,  are  still  there;  and,  if  one  be  a 
summer  visitor  and  can  during  the  season  stroll  over  all  the  rough  beauties  of  Seavey's 
Island,  and  gaze  over  the  ever-changing  waters  of  the  river,  now  eddying  this  way, 
now  that,  he  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  graves  of  the  thirty-seven  Spaniards  who 
died  after  their  arrival  here  could  hardly  be  in  a  prettier  place.  Even  Profanity  Point 
has  its  attractions  of  a  rare  order,  except  to  those  unfortunates  who  happen  to  be  on  its 
waters  trying  vainly  to  stem  the  tide. 

The  yard  will  soon  again  assume  a  more  lively  aspect  as  of  old,  for  a  dry  dock  is 
being  built  between  Seavey's  Island  and  the  yard;  and  in  a  very  few  years  we  may  look 
for  a  resumption  of  the  old  days,  when  the  river  was  alive  with  ships  fitting  out  for 
cruises  to  every  part  of  the  world, —  ships  many  of  them  built  here,  which  were  destined 
to  gain  additional  laurels  for  our  flag. 

Theodore  H.  Low. 


THE  FEDERAL  FIRE  SOCIETY. 


BRIEF  account  of  an  institution  long  prominent  in  Portsmouth  may  be 
of  interest.  "From  a  confideration  of  the  danger  of  Fire  and  the  Rifque 
of  having  our  property  at  fuch  times  deftroyed  or  plundered,"  the  Federal 
Fire  Society  was  organized.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1789,  articles  were 
agreed  upon  to  protect  from  these  perils.  They  provided  the  customary  clerk  and 
chairman,  and  furthermore,  "two  wardens  who  fhall  examine  each  member's  buckets, 
bags,  and  other  fire-implements  to  fee  that  they  are  all  in  order,  and  fhall  at  the  fame 
time  by  defire  of  any  member  vifit  his  apartments  to  know  the  avenues  thereto.  In 
time  of  fire  the  wardens  fhall  take  care  of  any  member's  effects  committed  to  their 
charge,  and  fee  fuch  articles  depofited  in  fafety  according  to  their  beft  judgment,  and 
fhall  ftay  by  and  keep  the  fame  in  cuftody  until  relieved."  And  also  it  was  ordered 
that  "each  member  fhall  be  furnifhed  with  the  following  implements,  namely:  two  good 
leather  buckets,  painted  with  perpendicular  ftripes  of  red,  white,  and  black;  on  one 
fide  the  following  words:  'Federal  F.  S.,'  the  first  letter  of  the  owner's  Chriftian  name 
and  the  whole  of  his  furname;  on  one  bucket  'No.  1,  1789,'  on  the  other 'No.  2,  1789.' 
Thefe  buckets  to  be  kept  conftantly  hanging  in  fome  convenient  place  of  the  owner's 
apartments,  with  two  good  bags,  with  firings  at  their  mouths,  each  capable  of  contain- 
ing at  least  four  bufhels,  and  painted  as  the  buckets,  except  the  ftripes.  Each  member 
to  be  alfo  furnifhed  with  a  mop  made  of  woollen  cloths,  the  length  to  be  at  leaft  fifteen 
feet,  and  a  turn-fcrew  for  taking  down  bedfteads." 

With  the  intent  of  thus  fighting  a  common  enemy,  this  society 
and,  later,  others  kindred  to  it  were  formed.    It  has  maintained  an 
unbroken  existence,  and  on  the  first  Thursday  of  last  March  cele- 
brated its  one  hundred  and  tenth  anniversary.    Few  as- 
sociations have  had  a  life  as  lengthy.    No  longer  do  its 
members  hasten  "on  notice  of  a  fire  to  repair  to  it  with 
buckets  and  bags,"  nor  "collect"  each  other  "with  the 
watch-word  'Federal'"  ;  but  still  each  year  they  meet 
on  the  appointed  days,  and  still  the  wardens  make 
their  rounds  and  hold  grave  scrutiny  of  blazoned 
buckets  which  hang,  as  a  century  ago,  within 
the  hall. 
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THE  ASSEMBLY  HOUSE.* 


F  the  old  Assembly  House  were  still  in  being,  what  a  treasury  of  art  mem- 
ories it  would  be  in  these  days  of  centennial  excitement  and  interest!  The 
builder  and  owner  of  this  interesting  house  was  Mr.  Michael  Whidden, 
who  must  have  been  a  real  artist  and  a  remarkable  man.  I  can  remember 
him  distinctly  as  he  appeared  in  his  nineties.  He  was  little  and  florid,  and  wore  a 
white  linen  skull-cap,  such  as  is  worn  by  masons  at  their  work. 

The  house  was  of  wood,  large,  long,  and  painted  white.  There  were  on  the  lower 
floor  three  great  parlors,  a  kitchen,  and  an  immense  hall  and  staircase.  This  hall  ran 
through  the  house  and  opened  upon  a  garden,  decorated  by  a  summer-house,  octagon  in 
shape,  of  two  stories,  with  large  glass  windows.  How  many  bouquets  of  red  clover- 
blossoms  I  have  gathered  in  this  garden,  to  my  great  delight! 

The  assembly-room  took  the  whole  front  of  the  second  story,  and  was  about  sixty 
by  thirty  feet,  with  large  windows  and  an  orchestra  over  the  entrance.  Back  of  it  were 
two  dressing-rooms.  There  were  three  chandeliers  for  wax  candles,  and  branches  from 
the  walls  also  for  candles.  In  the  assembly-room  the  cornices  were  beautifully  carved, 
and  in  all  the  rooms  the  carving  was  richly  gilded. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Assembly  House  was  the  abundance 
and  variety  of  wood  carvings.  The  facade  was  decorated  in  festoons  of  flowers  over  the 
windows,  and  every  imaginable  figure  proper  to  external  ornamentation  was  there. 

Years  ago,  when  the  house  was  sawed  in  two,  preparatory  to  being  moved  away, 
bits  of  carving  and  gilding  were  scattered  about  the  street,  to  the  delight  of  children. 
It  was  clear,  sheer  Vandalism;  and  there  is  nothing  so  beautiful  now. 

The  assemblies  were  held  there  from  the  days  of  the  Revolution  until  Franklin 
Hall  was  built,  about  1820.  Portsmouth  was  noted  for  the  elegance  of  its  entertain- 
ments, but  the  "assemblies"  were  the  chief  glory  of  the  place.  Both  Washington 
and  Lafayette  had  an  opportunity  to  witness  the  elegance  and  grace  displayed  on  those 
occasions.  They  were  very  exclusive, —  sustained  by  subscription.  They  had  two 
managers,  who,  with  powdered  hair  and  chapeau  under  left  arm,  looked  the  impersona- 
tion of  power  and  dignity.  Each  lady  was  taken  into  the  ball-room  by  a  manager,  and 
seated.  The  ladies  wore  low-necked  dresses  of  silks  and  satins  and  velvets,  the  hair 
dressed  with  three  ostrich  feathers  a  la  Prince  of  Wales.  The  gentlemen  appeared  in 
prescribed  costume,  which  was  blue  coat  with  bright  buttons,  chapeau  under  arm,  knee- 
breeches,  silk  stockings,  pumps,  and  white  kid  gloves. 

At  the  appointed  moment  the  numbers  were  called  for  the  draw  dance,  after  that 
the  cotillons,  which  were  voluntary.  A  manager  led  the  first  dance  with  the  eldest 
lady,  or  a  bride,  if  one  were  present;  and  everything  was  conducted  with  great  state. 

*  This  account  of  the  old  Assembly  House  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ichabod  Goodwin, 
and  was  written  by  her  in  1870. 
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About  ten  o'clock,  sandwiches  of  tongue  and  ham,  with  thin  biscuit,  were  handed  round 
on  large  waiters,  in  turn  with  sangaree,  lemonade,  and  chocolate. 

There  were  eight  assemblies,  followed  by  a  Washington  ball  given  on  the  22d  of 
February.  Any  one  who  would  pay  five  dollars  could  attend  this  ball,  but  the  outside 
world  did  not  care  much  about  it.  Court  was  sitting  at  this  time,  and  the  ball-room 
was  thickly  sprinkled  with  lawyers.  At  the  Washington  ball  a  great  fruit-cake  was 
placed  in  a  corner  of  the  ball-room,  which  one  of  the  managers  cut. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Whidden  prepared  the  rooms  and  entertainment  for  the  elegant 
company.  I  remember  that  Dinah  (who  in  the  days  of  slavery  was  owned  by  my 
grandmother,  and  who  assisted  the  Whiddens  in  the  arrangements)  used  to  tell  a  great 
deal  about  the  sandwiches,  and  how  long  they  boiled  the  chocolate,  which  had  spice 
in  it. 

Besides  serving  as  a  ball-room,  this  room  was  the  central  point  for  all  the  most  im- 
portant public  exhibitions  and  for  the  semi-social  functions  of  the  day. 

A  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  organized  by  the  most  distinguished  musical  gentle- 
men of  the  town,  met  here  two  afternoons  in  the  week,  when  Mr.  B.,  the  president, 
wielded  the  baton  with  great  dignity  and  precision.  Two  gifted  young  ladies  presided 
by  turns  at  the  piano,  while  several  gentlemen  were  skilful  with  the  violin  and  flute. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  one  of  the  members,  and  the  meetings  were  very  much 
enjoyed. 

Every  summer  for  many  years  the  Boston  Stock  Company  had  theatrical  entertain- 
ments in  the  assembly-room.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duff,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelby,  Mr.  Adamson, 
a  famous  comic  singer,  and  others,  played  five  nights  in  the  week  to  the  Mite  of  the 
town,  at  a  dollar  a  ticket.  Ladies  were  without  bonnets,  usually  with  a  large  white 
veil  thrown  over  the  head,  the  border  coming  over  the  forehead. 

The  first  great  oil  painting  that  I  ever  saw  was  exhibited  in  the  back  room  of  that 
house,  and  covered  one  side  of  the  wall.  It  was  by  Granet,  and  represented  a 
Capuchin  chapel,  with  the  monks  at  their  devotions.  I  saw  it  twice;  and  the  perspec- 
tive was  so  fine,  the  moment  I  entered  the  room  I  was  in  the  chapel.  This  great  paint- 
ing was  destroyed  by  fire  in  St.  Petersburg  many  years  ago. 

Here,  too,  a  famous  dancing-school  flourished;  and  it  was  under  Mr.  de  Grand  Val 
and  Mr.  Bossuet  that  I  had  my  first  lessons  in  dancing. 

There  came  East  Indian  jugglers,  who  did  the  most  astonishing  things,  at  least  to 
our  young  eyes.  In  fact,  it  was  under  this  wide-spreading  roof  that  Portsmouth  people 
gathered  for  many  a  year,  to  participate  in  all  that  was  most  entertaining  and  often  in- 
structive, in  their  then  necessarily  restricted  world. 

s.  P.  R.  G. 


BICYCLING  AROUND  PORTSMOUTH. 


HE  question  "Whither  ?"  is  the  only  trial  likely  to  befall  the  rider  in  this 
happy  region.  It  must  be  answered;  and,  unless  he  has  the  gift  of  quick 
decision  of  great  problems,  he  may  wait  long  before  he  mounts.  If  he 
is  good  for  a  century  run,  he  can,  perhaps,  make  a  circle  which  will  leave 
out  none  of  the  beauties  of  fields  and  waves  which  surround  him.  But,  if  time  or 
strength  restrict  to  a  short  spin  of  a  dozen  or  two  miles,  he  must  content  himself  with 
but  a  part  of  those  delights  which  might  be  his. 

Let  us  suppose  the  choice  is  made,  and  that  he  turns  his  handle-bars  toward  Rye 
Beach.  Two  roads  lead  to  Rye  Centre.  He  now  takes  what  is  called  the  Sagamore. 
For  a  mile  and  more  he  follows  the  route  to  the  Wentworth,  whose  towers  are  upon  his 
left.  After  a  swift  coast  he  crosses  Sagamore  Creek, —  a  sparkling  river,  once  thickly 
wooded,  but  now  adorned  only  by  the  summer  cottage.  Then  over  Ballyhack  Brook 
he  goes, —  a  little  stream  whose  classic  flow  is  often  underground,  mysteriously  reappear- 
ing in  remote  and  unexpected  places.  Then,  by  a  level  grade,  he  approaches  "the 
Centre,"  and  sees,  though  a  league  away,  the  blue  of  ocean. 

Five  miles  he  now  has  gone.  He  passes  the  churches  on  the  village  plain,  one  of 
which  is  a  type  of  the  last-century  meeting-house,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  runs  upon 
gentle  slopes  to  the  green  willows  of  the  Farragut. 

We  assume  that  he  has  too  much  regard  for  his  enamel  and  his  bearings  to  try  the 
beach,  and  venture  not  to  suggest  that  he  leave  the  main  road  for  a  short  cut  to  the  sea. 
Yet  he  has  had  opportunity  so  to  do,  and  firmer,  whiter  sand  was  never  placed  in  path 
of  cyclist.    If  he  yields,  shall  he  not  be  forgiven? 

Under  shadowing  boughs  at  the  Farragut  his  cyclometer  will  mark  eight  new  miles 
to  his  credit.  So  light  have  been  the  touches  to  the  pedal  that  he  must  keep  onward, 
along  the  wall  of  pebbles,  over  a  mile  and  a  half-mile  of  graceful  curves,  to  Little 
Boar's  Head.  The  view  on  this  course  is  impressive.  To  the  left  and  in  front  are  the 
Atlantic  billows.  Just  behind  lie  the  beaches  at  the  harbor's  mouth,  and  the  light- 
houses, while  near  the  horizon  is  rugged  Appledore,  with  her  smaller  isles.  Great 
Boar's  Head  looms  on  the  right,  and  afar  the  outlines  of  Cape  Ann  arise,  standing 
boldly  forth  in  cloudless  weather,  but  often  misty  and  vague,  like  a  fairy  headland. 

"Nine  and  a  half  miles  now,  and  a  well-spent  hour,"  the  rider  says.  He  reflects, 
perhaps,  that  he  has  as  many  to  cover  in  the  returning;  and,  though  Great  Boar  allures, 
and  a  model  bit  of  road,  straight  as  the  arrow's  flight,  is  before  him,  he  points  his 
wheel  homeward.  But  we  hasten  to  suggest  another  route.  Let  him  glide  down  the 
long  hill  toward  Greenland.  There  is  a  picture  of  marshes  on  his  left  that  he  will  not 
soon  forget.  Four  comfortable  miles,  with  sundry  devious  turnings  clearly  set  forth 
by  sign-boards,  will  bring  him  to  Breakfast  Hill  and  to  the  Lafayette  Road. 

Here  is  historic  ground,  but  we  are  not  now  to  be  historical.    We  state  the  fact 
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only  as  an  added  merit  of  this  broad  turnpike,  which  leads  to  Newburyport  and  farther, 
on  which  many  a  chariot  might  run  abreast,  and  where  once  proudly  passed  the  "Flying 
Stage-coach,"  confident  in  its  day  that  nothing  upon  wheels  could  fly  faster.  Five 
and  a  half  miles,  and  the  bicycler  is  in  Portsmouth,  having  crossed  again  the  placid 
Sagamore.  Twenty  miles  is  on  his  record,  and  each  has  been  a  mile  that  maketh  glad 
the  heart. 

A  shorter  ride,  of  perhaps  equal  pleasure,  may  thus  be  taken:  Running  ten  minutes 
upon  the  Lafayette,  we  reach  the  Elwyn  Road.  A  picturesque  and  winding  mile  and 
a  third  it  is,  —  on  one  side  the  valley  of  the  Sagamore,  where  a  slow  stream  steals  through 
a  purple  marsh,  and  on  the  other  the  apple-tree  and  pine.  Its  secluded  loveliness  has 
long  since  made  it  famous.  At  its  end  is  Sagamore  Road;  and,  turning  to  his  left,  the 
cycler  arrives  in  a  few  moments  at  a  corner  whose  guide-post  shows  the  way  to  New 
Castle. 

Here  art  has  joined  with  nature  to  form  a  track  of  adamant.  The  wheel  almost 
unpressed  goes  round.  The  Sagamore  is  near  again,  and  on  the  farther  side  are  lawns 
and  villas.  Below  the  bridge  at  Little  Harbor  runs  a  rapid  current,  as  the  river  ebbs 
and  floods;  and  up  the  long  hill,  steep  but  not  demoralizing,  the  rider  advances  to  the 
Wentworth. 

Now  the  ocean  lies  beneath  him.  Eighty  feet  above,  he  looks  upon  the  moving 
plain.  On  the  left  he  may  see  the  bridges  over  which  he  is  to  pass,  the  city  spires, 
the  high  ship-houses  of  the  Navy  Yard,  and  far  mountains  of  Maine  and  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. An  easy  descent  carries  him  to  a  lower  level,  and  he  goes  past  seats  and  cot- 
tages till  Fort  Point  is  gained. 

He  probably  will  not  linger  to  reflect  that  on  this  spot  was  the  opening  of  the 
Revolution,  when  the  patriot  sire  climbed  William  and  Mary's  inhospitable  wall. 
But,  following  the  river-bank,  he  sees  the  lower  harbor  and  the  eddies  of  the  deep  Pis- 
cataqua,  and  shores  of  Maine  with  plenteous  evidence  of  tourist  and  hotel.  And, 
wheeling  by  the  river  while  he  may,  he  finds,  after  a  mile  and  more,  a  bridge  before 
him,  and  then  another,  and  then  another;  and  over  these  he  rolls  smoothly  to  the  town, 
with  eight  good  miles  upon  his  dial  and  his  memory. 

But,  if  one  wishes  to  obtain  in  a  trip  of  about  a  quarter-century  the  best  combina- 
tion of  land  and  sea,  we  bid  him  ride  toward  Dover  Point.  At  first  he  moves  upon  a 
wide  and  even  road.  Around  are  waving  fields;  and,  on  his  right,  beyond  an  iron 
gate,  are  groves  where  the  first  robin  sings  and  the  earliest  violet  awakens.  Here  a 
leafy  lane  leads  to  a  grass-grown  bank,  scarce  a  bowshot  from  the  opposing  shore;  and 
the  narrowed  river  rushes  by  in  foam  and  whirlpool.  The  bee  and  butterfly  know  well 
this  fair  domain,  and  the  windflower  and  the  daffodil. 

Three  miles  farther  he  turns  to  Sunset  Hill,  and  beholds  a  long  dividing  reach  of 
hurrying  tide;  and  now,  after  one  double  curve,  he  heads  for  the  woods  of  Newington. 
Here  is  the  first  sharp  ascent,  but  in  a  brief  space  he  is  on  the  plains  where  stand 
church  and  school-house.  Blue  mountains  greet  him  in  the  background ;  and  there, 
too,  is  the  sheen  of  the  upper  Piscataqua.  And  a  few  miles  farther  the  river  again 
appears,  and  farther  on  he  sees  Great  Bay  outspread.  Now  let  him  dismount,  and  look 
upon  perfect  beauty.  He  will  travel  far  to  find  its  counterpart.  For  meadow  and 
orchard,  broad  water  and  distant  hills,  are  here  in  rarest  blending. 
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A  quick  journey  across  a  part  of  Greenland  to  the  Lafayette  Road,  and  then  adown 
Long  Lane,  takes  the  cyclist  to  Rye  Centre.  He  flies  to  Foss  Beach,  and  at  ocean's 
edge  runs  to  Wall  is  Sands.  Then,  crossing  a  short  bridge,  he  leaves  awhile  the  sea, 
and,  following  many  a  curve,  circles  in  a  lengthy  sweep  to  Sagamore  Road.  Soon  he 
is  at  the  New  Castle  turn,  and,  entering  here,  he  will  by  that  route  end  his  ride  in  great 
content.  The  absence  of  stiff  hills  may  grieve  him,  if  he  yearns  to  surmount  difficul- 
ties; for  in  the  twenty-two  miles  there  are  but  four.  But,  to  console,  is  copious,  un- 
stinted charm  of  Nature;  and,  where  she  has  been  thus  generous,  it  were  base  ingrati- 
tude to  repine. 

These,  and  such  as  these,  are  Portsmouth  bicyclings. 

James  R.  May. 
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Henry  Peyser  &  Son, 


6,  8,  IO,  and  12 

Market  Street. 


MEN'S  AND  BOYS'  CLOTHIERS, 
HATTERS,   AND  FURNISHERS. 

Headquarters  for  above  goods,  with  special  depart- 
ment for  Ladies',  Misses' ,  Men  s,  and  Boys"  Bathing 
Suits,  "Jerseys,  Athletic  Suits,  etc.  ----- 

Children'.s  Suits  and  Furnishings,  including  Wash  Suits, 
Sailors,  Negligee  Shirts,  Sweaters,  Underwear,  Hats  and  Caps. 


Henry  Peyser  &  Son, 


6,  8,  IO,  and  12 

Market  Street. 


M^e  ask  your  attention 

TO   OUR   FINE    STOCK  OF 

Chinaware,  Glassware,  Decorated  Novelties  in  Crockery, 
Jardinieres,  and  Lamps.  Note  that  our  prices  are  ex- 
tremely low.  In  our  Basement  Salesrooms  we  are  show- 
ing a  large  variety  of  KITCHEN  FURNISHINGS, 
including   a   full   assortment   of  Tin   and  Agate  IV are. 


GEORGE  B.  FRENCH, 


PORTSMOUTH. 
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John  Holland, 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealer  in 

Fresh  and  Pickled  Fish, 


CLAMS,  OYSTERS, 
PROVISIONS,  and 
VEGETABLES. 

Nos.  4  and  5  Bow  and  37  Penhallow  Streets, 
PORTSMOUTH,  N.H. 
J- 

Agent  for  Cunard,  White  Star,  and  Do- 
minion Lines  of  Steamers. 


Telephone  Connection. 


The  Art  of  Cooking  by  Gas. 

NINE  REASONS  WHY  YOU  SHOULD 
USE  GAS  FOR  FUEL. 


BECAUSE  —If  properly  used  it  is  cheaper  than  wood  or  coal. 

BECAUSE  —  It  is  always  ready.  A  tire  can  be  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

BECAUSE  —  It  saves  labor.  There  is  no  carrying  of  coal  or 
ashes,  and  it  does  not  make  dirt  in  the  kitchen. 

BECAUSE  — It  Bakes,  Cooks,  Broils,  and  Roasts  to  perfec- 
tion. You  have  full  control  of  the  fire,  and  the  heat  can 
be  increased  or  diminished  to  suit  the  kind  of  food  pre- 
pared.   It  prevents  all  scorching  and  burning. 

BECAUSE  —  Meats  roasted  or  broiled  by  Gas  retain  their 
flavor,  and  do  not  lose  as  much  in  weight  as  when  pre- 
pared on  other  fires. 

BECAUSE — There  is  no  possible  danger  of  explosion,  as 
with  liquid  fuels.  Any  child  can  manage  a  Gas  Stove  and 
Range  with  perfect  safety. 

BECAUSE  — You  do  not  have  to  pay  for  your  fuel  until 
after  you  have  used  it.  People  generally  lay  in  a  stock  of 
wood  and  coal,  and  pay  for  the  same  before  they  receive 
any  benefit  from  it. 

BECAUSE  —  Recent  styles  of  Gas  Stoves  and  Ranges  are 
practically  indestructible,  and  you  do  not  have  to  be  con- 
tinually making  repairs,  as  with  coal  stoves. 

BECAUSE  — The  finest  parlors  can  be  heated  in  winter  by 
the  use  of  Gas  Heating  Stoves,  without  dust  or  dirt,  and 
an  even  degree  of  heat  may  be  maintained  in  the  room  by 
regulating  the  burners. 


Gas  Stoves  and  Heaters  on  Exhibition  at 
office  of  Portsmouth  Gas  Co., 

10  PLEASANT  STREET, 
Portsmouth,  N.H. 


MOON  &>  DAVJS, 

Building  and  Monumental  IV or k 
 ±  t_ 

In  All  Kinds  of  Marble,  Granite,  and  Freestone. 

No.   2  WATER  STREET, 
Portsmouth,  N.H. 


YOUR  UPHOLSTERING. 
The  place  to  have  it  done  is  at 

R.  H.  HALL'S, 

where  you  will  find  a  large  assortment 
of  upholstery  goods  and  fittings.  :  :  : 

No.  4  HANOVER  STREET. 


J.  M.  Smith, 

Plumbing 

and 

Heating, 

Iron  Railings 
and  Bronzes. 

3  HAVEN  COURT, 


OFF  HIGH  STREET. 


Telephone  42-12. 


Estimates  cheerfully  given. 
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GEORGE  T.  VAUGHAN, 

SHIP-CHANDLERY. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  HARDWARE. 
YACHT  AND  BOAT  FITTINGS. 
MIXED  PAINT  AND  OIL.  NETS, 
LINES,  AND  HOOKS  


59  MARKET  STREET, 

PORTSMOUTH. 


F~p\      PI?  A  PF       Successor  to 
•  W  IV .  \  V  ^  I  , ,    WILLIAM  G.  BILLINGS, 

DEALER  IN 

DOORS,  WINDOWS, 
BLINDS,  MOULDINGS. 

Window  and  Door  Frames,  Stair  Posts,  Rails  and  Balusters,  Win- 
dow Weights,  Cord  and  Pulleys,  Skylight  and  Blind  Trimmings, 
Wood  Mantels,  etc. 

Glass  and  Glazing  a  Specialty. 

17,  19,  and  21  Daniel  Street, 
Portsmouth,  N.H. 


C.  E.  TRAFTON, 

Fire,  Life,  and 
Accident 
Insurance  Agent. 


No.  1  CONGRESS  STREET, 
PORTSMOUTH,  N.H, 


Perhaps  you  don't  know  that 
we  sell  COAL,  WOOD, 
and  SALT. 

Perhaps  you  think  they  are  not 
high-grade. 

You  may  labor  under  the  im- 
pression that  we  can't  suit 
you. 

Perhaps  you  think,  when  you 
buy  our  goods,  you  won't 
recommend  us  to  your 
friends. 

Perhaps  you  think  we  haven't 
been  in  the  business  long 
enough  to  know  what  the 
people  want. 


You  may  think  we  don't  want 
your  trade. 


But  we  do! 
But  they  are! 
But  we  can! 

But  you  will 7 

But  we  have  ! 

But  we  should 
not  advertise 
if  we  didnt. 


Gray  &  Prime, 

Successors  to  E.  F.  Sise  &  Co. 

COAL,  WOOD,  AND  SALT. 

in  Market  Street. 

All  the  latest  Fads  in  Society 
Stationery  at  "  STICH  BAN." 

Souvenir  books  of  Portsmouth  and 
vicinity.  Typewriter  Supplies,  Ar- 
tistic  Picture   Framing.  :::::: 

HOYT  &  DOW, 

1  Congress  Block,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 


For  Grain,  Flour, 
Cereal  Foods. 


Go  to  H.  A.  YEATON  &  SON, 

145  Market  and  28  Bridge  Sts., 
Portsmouth,  N.H. 
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ISLES  OF  SHOALS. 


STAR  ISLAND.  "  These  precious  isles,  set  in  a  silver  sea." 
Laighton  Bros.,  Proprietors, 
Isles  of  Shoals. 

7*1*a  Ai»A*MiA  Ea#a1  With  its  cottages,  accommodates 
LDC  UVggniV  IjOtvlj    300  people.  The  plumbing  is  mod- 

  ern,  and  the  entire  establishment 

first-class  in  all  its  appointments.  The  management  points  with 
pride  to  the  fine  kitchens  and  serving-rooms,  which  are  always 
open  to  the  inspection  of  guests. 

Situated  on  a  high  part  of  the  island,  it  commands  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  adjacent  islands  and  a  wide  expanse  of 
ocean.  Every  room  looks  seaward,  and  is  provided  with  gas 
and  electric  bells.  The  office  and  reading-rooms  are  spacious 
and  comfortable,  and,  with  the  parlors,  have  open  fireplaces. 
The  mails  arrive  three  times  daily.  A  house  physician  is  in 
attendance  during  the  entire  season.  The  cuisine  is  noted  for 
its  excellence.  The  Islands  are  connected  by  wire  with  all 
parts  of  the  country. 


flppleqore  fiotise, 


Situated  on  romantic  Appledore 
Island,  Isles  of  Shoals,  ten  miles  off 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  oilers  all  the 
benefits  of  a  sea  voyage  without  its  discomforts.  The  Isles  of 
Shoals  have  long  been  noted  for  their  cool  and  health-giving 
climate.  All  nervous  sufferers  are  wonderfully  helped  and  in- 
vigorated here.  Hay-fever  patients  are  greatly  benefited  and 
relieved,  and  increasing  numbers  of  them  resort  here  each  year. 
It  is  always  cool  at  Appledore.  Excessive  hot  weather  is  posi- 
tively unknown  here.  No  land  breeze.  All  winds  come  over 
miles  of  brine,  and  are  cooled  and  refreshed  before  reaching  the 
island.  Hotel  opens  June  25,  closes  September  15.  First-class 
in  its  appointments.  Drains  directly  into  the  sea.  Spacious 
amusement  hall  and  fine  orchestra.  Billiards,  bowling,  and 
tennis.  The  cuisine  is  noted  for  its  excellence.  The  hotel  has 
about  seven  hundred  feet  of  broad  piazzas. 


l838. 


l8 


99' 


Sixty-two  Years. 


Preston's  Pharmacy 

was  established  January  i,  1838. 
Constant  and  careful  attention  to  the 
traveller's  needs  has  been  a  distinct 
feature. 

Specialties  from  Preston's  are  sold 
all  over  the  country. 

Whenever  you  find  "Pres- 
ton of  New  Hampshire" 
printed  on  a  package,  you 
may  be  sure  of  reliability 
and  merit. 


ANDREW  P.  PRESTON, 


I'llI'lKIIIUIlll 

Sails. 


Davis  Brothers, 

Portrait  and  Landscape 

 Photographers, 

5  Congress  Street, 

portsmouth,  n.h. 

Views  of  Portsmouth,  Isles  of  Shoals,  Rye,  Hampton, 
and   York  Beaches  for  sale.       All  work  first-class. 

L.  V.  Newell  &  Co., 

Portrait  and  Landscape  .  .  . 

Photographers, 

31  CONGRESS  street, 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.H. 
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Portsmouth  Milling  Co., 

Portsmouth  Marble  Works, 

OLDEST  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

LEAVITT  &  LESTER, 

38  Vaughan  and  23  Deer  Streets,    -    -     Portsmouth,  N.H. 

Monuments,  Tablets,  Headstones,  etc. 

All  kinds  of  Granite  or  Marble  Work 
Promptly  attended  to. 

--  -  HOUSE  FINISHERS, 

 BANK  FITTINGS, 

-  -  -  CABINET-MAKERS. 

SUGDEN  BROTHERS, 

ARCHITECTS, 
CONTRACTORS,  and  BUILDERS. 

JAMES  HA  UGH, 

Portsmouth's    Only  First-class 
Practical  Tailor  and  Cutter, 

Is  now  prepared  to  make  suits  from  $15  and  up- 
wards.    Our  coats  are  made  with  the  beautiful  con- 
cave shoulders,  and  %varranted  never  to  get  out  of 
shape.     Mr.  Haugh  served  his  time  in  one  of  the 
best  shops  in  Europe,  and  has  worked  in  the  best 
shops  in  New  York  and  Boston  as  first-class  tailor 
and  cutter  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

No.  20  HIGH  STREET, 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.H. 

WOOD  BROTHERS, 

LOCAL  EXPRESSMEN. 

Light  and  heavy  teaming  of 
every  description  to  all  parts 
of  the  city  and  surrounding 

fnwn<s       KfnrpnmiQP  rnr  fiirm— 

LOW  Uj.          ULU1  LUUU 1  \J  1     1U1  111 

ture,  etc. 

Telephone  58-5.                           Office,  16  Congress  Street, 

Portsmouth,  N.H. 

FIRE  INSURANCE 

PLACED   THROUGH  THE 

Manufacturers' and  Merchants' 

.  . and  .  . 

German   Insurance  Company 
Of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

FIELD  AND  COWLES, 
General  Managers, 
No.  85  Water  Street,  .  .  .  Boston,  Mass. 

C.  E.  TRAFTON, 

Portsmouth,  N.H., 

Resident  Agent. 

Fine  Tailoring 

CLEANSING,    W-  B-  MATHES, 
REPAIRING,         Congress  Street, 

AND                                 Up  one  flight, 

PRESSING.        D            ■    xt  tt 
Portsmouth,  N.H. 

RESERVED. 
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W.  E.  PEIRCE. 


G.  IX  MAKCY. 


W.  E.  PEIRCE  &  CO., 

Investment 
Securities.  . 

For  Estates,  Institutions,  Individuals. 
FIRE  INSURANCE. 


( Long  Distance 
Telephone  42-4. 


1  CONGRESS  STREET, 
Portsmouth,  N.H. 


RALPH  GREEN, 

Confectioner  and 

35  Congress  J 

Street.  Caterer  

ICE-CREAM  PARLORS. 

Famous  Portsmouth  Orange  Cake  and  Black  Cake. 
A  Large  Line  of  Fine  Candies. 

We  are  Sole  Agents  for  Hazen  Candies. 
Catering  a  Specialty. 

ICE-CREAM  AT  WHOLESALE. 


A 


NATIONAL  RIDER  NEVER 
CHANGES  HIS  MOUNT." 


A  bold  statement,  but  a  true  one. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 

The  Crescent  bevel  gear  chainless 
bicycle  seeks  comparison  with  any  chain- 
less  wheel  in  the  market. 

Price  only  $60. 

These  bicycles  are  sold  by 

F.  B.  Parshley  &  Co., 

Bicycle  and  Sporting 
Goods  Dealers  .... 

16  Congress  Street,    Portsmouth,  N.H. 


New  Spring  Goods  for  1899. 

Baby  Carriages  and  Go-carts. 
Touraine  Bicycle, 

High-grade,  fully  warranted.     Price  #30. 

Baldwin  and  America  Dry  .Air 
Refrigerators. 

Cleanable  and  sanitiry,  are  the  best  and  most  dur- 
able made. 

Carpet  Sweepers  and  Woodenware. 
A  full  line  of  German  Steel  Enamelled 
Ware,  quadruple-coated. 

The  very  best  ware  made.     Come  in  and  examine  it. 

Plumbing,  Steam  and  Hot  Water 
Heating,  Tin  Roofing,  Copper  and 
Sheet-iron  Work,  also 

The  Celebrated  Glenwood  Ranges 
and  Heaters. 


John  P.  Sweetser, 


46  Market 
Street.... 


National  Mechanics'  and 
Traders'  Bank 

of  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

Capital  $100,000. 
Surplus  $25,000^ 


G.  Ralph  Laighton, 
President. 


C.  F.  Shillaber, 
Cashier. 


Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
To  rent.  :  :  :  : 
Does  a  General 
Banking  Business. 


Directors. 


Joseph  W.  Peirce. 
Charles  H.  Mendum. 
Andrew  P.  Preston. 


Gustave  Peyser. 
G.  Ralph  Laighton. 
C.  F.  Shillaber. 


H.  P.  MONTGOMERY, 

d*^»  ™  Pianos,  Organs, 

Sheet  Music,  and  Musical  Goods  generally. 

Sole  Agent  for  the  Celebrated 

Ivers  &  Pond  Grand  and  Upright  Pianofortes. 

Also  the  Following  Makes  : 
Stuart,  Pease,  Monroe,  Newby  &  Evans,  and  Trowbridge. 

PICTURE  FRAMING,  in  all  its  various,  branches,  and  fine  Art  Productions. 
Photographs,  Etchings,  Engravings,  and  Platinum  Views  of  Portsmouth  and  vicinity. 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS,  including  Oil  and  Water  Colors,  Brushes,  Canvas, 
Drawing  Tools,  etc. 

....  KODAKS  .... 

Eastman's  renowned  Cameras,  Film,  and  Photographic  Supplies  of  all  kinds. 
Pianos  and  Organs  to  rent.  H.  P.  MONTGOMERY,  6  Pleasant  Street. 

HEWITT  &  COMPANY, 

Dealers  in 

Men's,  Boys",  and  Children's  Clothing, 

Hats,  Caps,  Gentlemen  s  Furnishings, 
Trunks,  Bags,  etc. 

Large  Assortment  of  Bicycle  Clothing,      Stock  complete  in  every  detail. 

'  No  larger  establishment  in 

H  ose,   Belts,   and   Other  Accessories.        this  line  in  Portsmouth. . . 

HEWITT  &  COMPANY, 

53   and  55    CONGRESS  STREET. 


